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INTRODUCTION 

The information contained in thif little work has 
no pretention to be exhaustive. No one wants' to ex- 
haust Paris. But it may be a useful thing to have 
general hints as to the best means of living in the 
French capital, so as to enjoy some of its special ad- 
vantages. Paris has an attraction for English people 
which is in a great measure inexpHcaile, and even 
ridiculous. 

At the bottom of their souls — dans le creux de 
leurs estomacs — English people do not like French cook- 
ing one little bit, and they disapprove upon moral and 
philosophic grounds of everything else which is really 
French. For instance^ they will always persist in 
spoiling the most delicately prepared dishes by adding 
salt and mustard in grotesque quantities ; and when 
they adapt a play ! 

Still there is no earthly reason why an English- 
man should ever want to be a Frenchman, far from 
I ity and his interest in Paris need not exceed that of 
an explorer. He seeks to know how these foreigners 
live. My effort has been to help him in this in- 
' telligent quest. Much of course remains to be told 
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INTRODUCTION 

which does not appear in these pages, A picture 
never says everything. But with the information here 
convey edy it will be possible for the Englishman to live 
much the same humdrum existence as the bom Pari- 
sian, In Paris, life largely consists of lunching and 
dining and going to bed, as indeed it does everywhere 
else. Englishmen who come' to Paris rarely know 
where or how to dine. But when they have dined, 
and dined well, then Paris opens her arms to them, as 
it were, and half the problem of her subtle attraction is 
solved. 

Parts, needless to say, has her profoundly serious 
sides of life, her miseries, and tragedies ; but to dwell 
upon these is not an aid to digestion. The reader of 
this book is supposed to be utterly selfish, and callous to 
all humane feelings, being bent on amusement and 
pleasure solely. Without much taste of his own he is 
anxious to know what is regarded as " taste " in the 
highest culinary circles. He is prepared to spend a 
little money on his experience, but not more than neces- 
saiy. He has very little knowledge of the language, 
and Paris does not attract him fi'om a historical or 
artistic point of view. He is hankering afier a piqure 
of ^^'parisine^ And I sincerely hope that it may 
not do him any harm. 

R. S. 
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The Paris Hotels 

Paris is a city of hotels, the majority of 
them bad. The Parisians are the most 
Tevolutionary people in Europe, but in 
some peculiar respects they are the most 
conservative. They have, for instance, a 
singular reverence for the outward aspect 
of their city, and would like it to remain 
as it always was. They have the same 
worship for it as an artist for a beautiful 
statue; and a classical statue of rare love- 
liness Paris undoubtedly is. But as a city 
she loses rather than gains by the progress 
of time. Her classic lines are unaltered 
save for a chip here, a stain there. The 
finger may be knocked oflf the hand of the 
9 



WHERE AND HOW TO 
statue, its nose be worn down by secular 
winds, one side of its face may be covered 
with soot, and the pedestal become weather- 
stained and mossgrown. The monument is 
then an antiquity awaiting its final removal 
to the limbo of History before ruin makes 
it a positive eyesore. This is certainly the 
fate which awaits Paris if she persists in 
the exaggerated monumental pose which 
she has adopted during the last quarter of 
a century. Baron Haussmann, who con- 
verted the old Paris which had survived 
the Revolution into the new Paris which 
has survived the Victorian era, was a public 
benefactor, but he fell into the error, which 
was that of many of Napoleon the Third's 
great men, of masquerading too much as 
the ancient Roman. Paris will never be 
the Eternal City. The Avenue de TOp^ra 
has no chance of rivalling the Pretorian 
Way. Haussmann's admirers made the 
mistake of thinking he was final. It was 
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DINE IN PARIS 
only during the Commune that the Paris 
mob, who had no love for Haussmann, 
conceived the idea of making a few struc- 
tural alterations in their surroundings by 
the more or less judicious use of petroleum. 
What a pity it was that, instead of burning 
down the H6tel de Ville, they did not burn 
down most of the other hotels, — I mean 
those that travellers stop at. As it is there 
is hardly a third-rate town in Germany or 
Italy, to say nothing of Switzerland, which 
is not better provided with hotel accom- 
modation than Paris. 

Ten years ago it was impossible to 
obtain a bath at any of the Paris 
hotels, excepting one or two of the very 
best, without going through some extra- 
ordinary proceedings which are indeed 
still necessary in every establishment to- 
day not of the first rank. The bath had 
to be ordered in the early morning, and 
then a strange vehicle, something between 
II 
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a fire engine and an automobile, would 
make its approach, accompanied by men 
in special costumes, recalling that of the 
Royal Humane Society, London, and 
armed with indiarubber piping and other 
outlandish instruments. A great copper 
bath would then be transported into the 
patient's bedroom and the men passing 
water up the staircase in buckets from 
hand to hand filled it, and subsequently 
emptied it in the same way. The French- 
man who had been through this operation 
could hardly be blamed for holding that one 
such experience was enough for a lifetime. 
A friend of mine who stopped a month 
ago at one of the largest hotels opposite 
the Gare du Nord was only able to get his 
morning's bath in this fashion. He was 
an American who did not speak a word of 
French, and the landlady looked upon him 
as a sort of crazy barbarian, and was sur- 
prised that he was not black. He would 
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DINE IN PARIS 
have been if he had stopped in her place 
much longer. 

Again, not three years have elapsed since 
the popular prejudice in France against 
the daily bath was violently roused, and 
even took a political form in consequence 
of the late M. Felix Faure's anti-patriotic 
but inveterate habit, acquired during 
his travels abroad, of taking a morning 
douche, not only at the Elyste, but where- 
ever he happened to be. On his return 
from the Midi in 1897 — and in August 
please — both the Cri de PariSy an organ of 
the fashionable classes, and the unfashion- 
able Intransigeant expressed their indigna- 
tion at the Presidential extravagance in no 
measured terms. A simple " tub," involv- 
ing a few litres of water and a sponge, they 
would have been prepared to wink at even 
if they could not approve it ; but a douche 
which necessitated a costly and compli- 
cated apparatus was something not to be 
13 
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thought of by these vigorous upholders of 
the principles of 1793. For the President 
insisted on having attached to his train a 
special bath car fitted up with the latest 
hydropathic appliances* When he stayed 
the night at a Prefecture, however small 
and provincially distant it might be from 
civilization, the Prefect was duly forewarned 
that the old tea cup and saucer system 
on which Presidential ablutions had been 
formerly satisfactorily conducted were not 
good enough for the luxurious M. Faure, 
but room must be found for the douching 
paraphernalia with which he travelled. It 
was said by the grumblers that the in- 
stallation of M. Faure's bath at Valence 
during that historic trip cost over 6,000 
francs which had to be paid for out of the 
local rates. The extreme Radicals, more- 
over, perceived in these sybaritic tendencies 
of M. Felix Faure a desire to return to the 
luxuries of Imperial Ronrie. Through the 
14 



DINE IN PARIS 

splashings of his douche they saw the 
President in the visionary r6Ie of a 
military dictator, or the founder of a new 
dynasty. 

The absence of baths in Paris hotels 
ten years ago was paralleled by other un- 
satisfactory hygienic arrangements. " Mon 
vieux Paris," to adopt M. Drumont's affec- 
tionate appellation, gave a woeful example 
of insanitation and general uncleanliness. 
Sentimentalists like M. Drumont would 
object to see these things altered. He 
clings to a Paris of which he is himself 
the living type. "Barbapoux," to quote 
the grim nickname which his political an- 
tagonists have given him, sees in the 
invasion of the foreigner and the cosmopo- 
litan a direct attack upon the old mediae- 
val stronghold of filth and stench in which 
he was born and in which his memory 
revels. Fortunately for our readers, how- 
ever, the invaders have marched in trium- 
15 
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phantly, and the transformation demanded 
by modern civilized life is being rapidly 
and extensively carried out. Visitors, 
however, must still be warned against the 
great mass of the middle-class hotels 
which have declined to bow their grimy 
old pates, their fly-blown self-sufficiency, 
to the dictates of the innovator. 

One might have thought, too, that elec- 
tric light would have been more generally 
adopted in Paris hotels. I believe that 
this deficiency is largely the fault of the 
electric lighting companies, whose meter 
system is universally complained of. But 
the cause is also attributable in some 
measure to lack of enterprise on the part 
of the hotel keepers themselves. Yet they 
have had warnings enough of late that the 
old, slow-coach policy cannot be pursued 
with impunity and for ever. During the 
past two or three years there has been a 
terrible " slump " in the hotel business. 
i6 



DINE IN PARIS 
Several of the old hotels in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rue de Rivoli, whose 
names bring back reminiscences of youth 
to every old Parisian, have been in the 
market and have been sold for an old song. 
The proprietor of one of them told me that 
not so long ago he had refused a million 
francs for his hotel, and quite recently was 
only too glad to clear out for a sum suffi- 
cient to cover his current indebtedness to 
the tradespeople of the neighbourhood. 
The season which preceded the Exhi- 
bition has been exceptionally deadly. 
Hotels with accommodation for two or 
three hundred people have known times 
when they did not shelter one single 
customer. There may be various expla- 
nations of this, but undoubtedly one of 
them, and probably the principal, is the 
bad name which the Paris hotel has gra- 
dually acquired. 

In that mass of old-fashioned, grimy 
17 B 
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barrack-like buildings, which extends from 
the Madeleine to the Rue de la Paix, and 
includes the Rue Daunou, the Rue des 
Capucines, the Rue Louis le Grand, and 
the Rue Cambon, there are a number of 
old hotels with a totally fictitious reputa- 
tion for comfort, but which, in consequence 
of their ancient name, attract a certain 
proportion of those people — and they are 
numerous enough — who, on starting from 
home, either do not know or have for- 
gotten where to go to. We would say, 
Avoid those places if you value your lives 
and reputations. One or two of them 
which I could mention — they are artfully 
called after some English town, either 
alone or in combination with something 
of a more universal sound, the Hotel de 
Chelsea et de la Chine, for instance — 
are only prevented from falling to pieces 
by constant propping up. They are ex- 
pensive, their proprietors are thievish and 
i8 



DINE IN PARIS 

curmudgeonly ; and in the event of an out- 
break of fire they are positive deathtraps. 
I trust that I shall not be in Paris when 
one of these old rubbish heaps flares up, 
as will certainly happen sooner or later. 
I have a horror of scenes. 

There is one hotel in particular which is 
still a favourite resort of English people, 
especially of young couples on their honey- 
moon. It is more extensive than it looks 
from the outside, owing to annexes having 
been added to it from time to time. It 
lodges about 200 people, has no fire ex- 
tinguishing apparatus, only a few hand 
grenades placed about, and but one 
staircase. What a catastrophe will occur 
here one of these days! It is much 
the same with all the other hotels, pro- 
fessedly first-class, which swarm in this 
neighbourhood. They have refused to 
march with the times. 

If it comes to a question of recommend- 
19 
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ing one hotel in preference to another, it 
seems to me that only the best are really 
worth looking for, and these must be fairly 
well known to the general public. Of 
course, the best are expensive. There is ' 
the Bristol in the Place Venddme, with 
only suites of apartments, from 50 francs 
a day upwards, according to the season. 
There is Ritz's new Hotel, in the same Place 
Venddme, whose proprietor was formerly 
at the Savoy in London, and whose 
methods are quite modern and up-to-date. 
The Hotel du Rhin is practically, I believe, 
an annexe of the Hotel Bristol. The 
Hotel de Londres, where also only apart- 
ments can be had, is a cosy place, occa- 
sionally sheltering Royalties. It is here 
that the President of the Royal Academy 
always stops. Next to it is the vast 
hostelry, the " Continental." The advant- 
ages and disadvantages of a very big hotel 
are variously appreciated by different 
20 



DINE IN PARIS 
people. What pleases some is precisely 
what displeases others. It is impossible 
for me to recommend the cuisine of these 
huge houses, though I have known people 
who had a kind of horrible longing for it. 
One of my friends, after a quarrel with his 
wife, always took her to lunch or dine at 
the table cChbte either of the Grand, the 
Continental, or the Terminus. It was the 
peace-offering she best appreciated, and 
for him a very sufficient penance. /The 
big hotel, however, always has a restaurant 
d la carte attached to it, where the cooking 
is fairly good. At the 6lys^e Palace Hotel 
I have been agreeably surprised by the 
variety and excellence of the menu. A 
much cheaper hotel, on a large scale, is the 
Moderne, in the Place de la R^publique. 
It is largely frequented by Bordeaux 
people, and its cooking smacks in con- 
sequence of the oily South, but it is quiet 
and clean. Some of the windows of thq 
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back rooms, however, look on to a covered 
courtyard, where are the stables of the 
Messageries Nationales.^ 

The following may be taken as a fairly 
complete list of the first-class hotels : — 
Hotel de I'Ath^n^e, Hotel Bristol, Hotel 
Continental, Grand Hotel, Hotel du Rhin, 
Hotel Westminster, Hotel St. James, 
Hotel Terminus, Hotel Meurice, Hotel 
Scribe, Hotel Ritz, and the Palace Hotel 
of the Champs 6lys^es. In the second 
rank, at least in order of price, are the 
Hotel du Louvre, which belongs to the 
Magazins du Louvre, Hotel de Londres, 
Hotel d'Albe, Hotel de Bade (very com- 
fortable I have been told). Hotel Bellevue, 
and Hotel Binda (much frequented by 
Americans), the Brighton (the proprietor, 
M. Bastianiello, is an English naturalized 

* The H6tels du Trocaddro, specially built for 
the Exhibition, are moderate and to be highly 
recommended to foreigners. 
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Italian with an English wife), Hotel 
Campbell (English and American board- 
ing-house), Hotel des Deux Mondes, 
Hotel Mirabeau, Hotel Modeme, Hotel 
Normandy, Hotel Powers (English and 
American Pension), Hotel Vouillemont, 
Hotel Windsor (the secretary, Mr. Taylor, 
was formerly British pro-consul), and the 
Hotel Ronceray, on the Bould : Mont- 
martre, the last named, however, being 
more typical of the still cheaper class, but 
quite excellent in its way. 

On the other side of the water I know 
of no single hotel that can be seriously 
recommended from the point of view of 
modern convenience or comfort, though 
I have heard of English people stopping 
at the Voltaire. But to those numberless, 
myriad-shaped and fantastically-named 
little caravanserais, of which we know 
nothing and shall in all probability never 
know anything, which abound everywhere 
23 
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throughout the city like weeds in some\^ 
neglected but still lovely garden, Paris * 
owes a portion of her charm, a delicate 
breath of mystery in her atmosphere 
which makes it so pleasant to wander 
through her ancient quarters. How 
suggestive these old hotels are! The 
little old wooden shields, with secular 
layers of varnish over their quaintly- 
written inscriptions, " Cabinets et cham- 
bres k louer," carry us a century back at 
least to the graphological period of ancient 
prints. The man who wrote that sign 
learnt his craft when Cruikshank and 
Daumier were young. What scenes 
these old houses must have witnessed ! 
There Pelham might have met Sir Walter 
Tyrrel for the first time. The echo of old 
crimes and adventures lingers there. In 
that faded house close to the Luxembourg 
— the Hotel du Senat — Alphonse Daudet 
alighted in Paris half a century ago. 
24 



DINE IN PARIS 
There he introduced Rochefort to Gam- 
betta. There Mirabeau died. There 
Marie Aguetteau was murdered by Prado. 
That little garden of common flowers in 
front of the old tumble-down concierge's 
lodge still blooms peacefully in spite of 
a century of revolution and bloodshed 
which it has witnessed. There, in that 
Quartier hotel, generations of men since 
famous in history have spent their student 
years. Those shabby casements reek of 
Mimi and Schauneck. That sculptured 
staircase recalls Marie de Medicis and the 
Middle Ages. . . . 

Delightful places to ponder over, but 
not to stop at ! 
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I 

Introduction 

When the Englishman whom you have 
agreed to meet on his arrival in Paris 
has washed his hands at the hotel — for 
which operation he will keep you waiting, 
on an average, three-quarters of an hour 
— when at last he has come down, smil- 
ingly rubbing his red-knuckled fingers 
together, and has asked you the stereo- 
typed question whether there is any possi- 
bility of changing a small cheque, the 
problem of where to dine will present 
itself 

A cynical gourmet^ to whom this ques- 
tion was recently put, replied that for some 
26 



DINE IN PARIS 
years past it had become quite impossible 
to dine in Paris at all. This is an exag- 
geration, but it is based upon the undoubted 
fact that, for a decade at least, Paris, as a 
dining centre, has been on the decline. The 
extravagant prices which prevailed during 
the last Exhibition period caused a reaction 
which proved fatal to more than one famous 
establishment. Bignon's, which, after rele- 
gating to the second place its former and 
more glorious designation, " The Caf6 Foy," 
and quitting the Chaussde d'Antin for the 
acrid surroundings of the Avenue de 
rOp^ra, had become a mere museum of 
culinary memories, a display of fossils be- 
hind a plate-glass window, visited by gaping 
foreigners and provincials ; the Cafd Riche 
partially transformed into a beershop d 
talletnande ; and the Grand V^four, famous 
in the crinolined period of Louis Philippe 
as the Trois Fr^res Proven<jaux, and to 
the last an untainted shrine of the purest 
27 
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classical traditions of French cuisine — it 
was here that the sole it la Momay was 
created — were the first to disappear. Of 
these three only the last-named has left 
behind it a void, which is difficult to fill. 
The old classical traditions of cooking 
based upon the principles and methods 
of the great masters of the art, from 
Car^me to Francatelli, have been gradu- 
ally giving way before a modern im- 
pressionism, in which are reflected the 
more bustling manners of the present 
generation, its yearning for intense and 
rapid emotions. The cordon bleu of the 
pre-revolutionary period thought little of a 
dish which had not taken at least twenty- 
four hours to prepare, and he would look 
askance at the boiled sole it la Russe or 
the canard it la presse^ magically cooked 
as it is to-day before one's eyes by a 
shirt-fronted mattre d'h6tel, over a spirit- 
lamp with two wicks, the first of which 
28 
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IS lit with a match, and the second (in 
proof of agility) with a drop of flaming 
alcohol from the tip of the forefinger. 

The Grand V^four, with its Imperial 
and Royal traditions, its unique bill of 
fare translated into literal English, and 
including such items as " Cad " (presum- 
ably shad), "quails to the Queen on 
sofas," and " tumbled potatoes," faded 
away in the general decadence of the 
Palais Royal — a victim of the general de- 
sire for cheapness, of the exodus towards 
the West, and the lack of leisure which 
makes extremely long service irksome to 
the modern diner. If any vestiges of its 
whilom glory exist, they will be found 
on the island of La Grande Jatte, the 
favourite duelling resort on the Seine, 
where its former maitre d'h6tel has 
founded a restaurant, and is, or was, in 
possession of some of the choicest wines 
from its historical cellar, of which, how- 
29 
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ever, he is somewhat chary to chance 
customers. 

The break-up of Bignon*s and the par- 
tial transformation of the Caf(5 Riche, 
though less in the nature of a national 
disaster, were equally typical. Bignon's 
had become a show place ; it had sacri- 
ficed its birthright, not for a mess of 
potage, which would have involved a cer- 
tain sequence of ideas, but for the patron- 
age of a very dangerous class of persons 
who are principally brought into evidence 
by Exhibitions. These persons belong to 
the category of the dineur-snob. Their 
idea of a good dinner is not food, but a 
distinguished entourage. They are princi- 
pally anxious to stare and be stared at, in- 
different to the menu before them, which 
— need it be added ? — they are generally 
incapable of appreciating. They will swal- 
low a lukewarm soup with thankfulness if 
they may do so in the presence of a 
30 
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Serene Highness, and the mattre d*h6tel 
may add up the number of the table in 
the bill if he has taken care to assure 
the dineursnob that the fat gentleman in 
the corner is an ex-Lord Mayor. 

Such people are the curse of dining. 
They ruin prices, demoralize waiters with 
extravagant pourboireSy corrupt the con- 
sciences of cooks, and, waxing fat upon 
the deceitful flatteries of the mattre 
d*h6tel base enough to encourage them, 
will even attempt to introduce into the 
country barbarous dishes and ways of 
eating from the vague and distant regions 
which they inhabit when at home. In 
fact, they are such out-and-out nuisances 
that it would be well if the Legislature 
could step in and suppress them alto- 
gether. It was but just and natural, then, 
that Bignon's should disappear with the 
Great Show, having allowed itself to drift 
into the Barnum vortex. 
31 
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In the collapse of the old Caf(6 Riche ^ we 
have the whole history of the invasion of 
the boulevard by the brasserie. This is 
part of the ceaseless struggle which is 
going on in France between the North 
and the South. Every year Paris is be- 
coming less and less meridional in her 
outward aspect It is even said that her 
climate is getting colder, her skies more 
grey. It is certain that she is becoming 
Belgiumized in a very marked d^ree. 
And the change is comparatively recent, 
and so recent that it would be wrong to 
attribute it to the effects of the Franco- 
Prussian war. No, it is the work of a gene- 
ration which has started up since the annie- 
terrible. It is due to the continual pressure 
which the hardier, beer-drinking North is 
bringing to bear upon the grape-bearing 
South ; and the weaker is going to the wall. 

^ The restaurant of the CM, Riche has recently 
been reopened, and can be recommended. 
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First came a thin, sticky, suspiciously 
blonde beer, hailing ostensibly from 
Alsace, but its patriotic pretensions and 
its plastered charms could not wean the 
middle-aged Parisian from his absinthe 
gommd, his cognac, or his grenadine. But 
the North persisted ; Belgium came to its 
assistance ; the late M. Pousset arrived, 
and established the first Flemish restau- 
rant ; the breach was made, and ever since 
the boulevard has flowed with beer no 
longer disguised as Flemish or Alsatian 
beer, but authentic German beer of the 
hundred and one different sorts manu- 
factured in Munich. The copious con- 
sumption of beer introduced a revolution 
in the internal organization of the Parisian. 
His taste became changed; in a measure 
vitiated. In the train of the beer-drinking 
habit came, its attendant demons, the 
pumpernickel sandwich, the museau de 
bceuf salad, the hareng saur, the caraway 
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variety of Swiss cheese, the choucrout 
and those countless slimy things whic 
hail from the Baltic Sea and are fished o\ 
of little wooden tubs. The Southemt 
gradually acquired the faculty for consun 
ing these strange thirst-exciters (for the 
can hardly be classified as food), and 
they did not build up his constitution, ; 
least they took away his appetite. H 
adopted the Northern habit of takir 
snacks between meals, the eternal scAnii 
cAen, which could only have originated i 
a country where cooking is an unkno\i 
art. And as the viands of the Norl 
entered his belly, its gloom entered h 
soul; the bright red and white, picke 
out in gold, of the old boulevard ca; 
quarrelled with his savage mood, whic 
could only be contented in future wit 
heavy stained-glass windows, ponderoi 
oak furniture, and coarse beer-mugs dril 
bling their excess of foam on to cocoani 
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fibre mats. From a Parisian he seemed 
to be gradually transforming himself into 
a Laplander. 

Fortunately that transformation is not 
yet complete, but the tendency which is 
bringing it about is the cause of more 
than one famous dining-place having dis- 
appeared. The Caf(6 V^ron, for instance, 
whose cellar up to the very last was 
almost without a rival, and extended from 
the Rue Vivienne right under the Th^^tre 
des Varidt^s, had to bow to the prevailing 
fashion some four years ago. The Caf6 
Riche followed suit, as one after another 
all the white caf^s have done, until only 
*. three remain on the boulevard — Paillard's, 
^1 the Cafe Anglais, and the Maison Dor^e, 
I where the old traditions are still in vogue, 
r the glories of French cuisine are un- 
j dimmed, and where it is still possible to 
] dine. 

There are, of course, a vast number of 
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intermediary establishments which are 
well worthy of study, and they are now 
more numerous than before the advent of 
the brasserie. They supply an excellent 
cuisine, many of them being noted for 
specialties, to which subsequent reference 
will be made, and their prices are mode- 
rate relatively to those that prevailed 
before the deluge of beer swept over the 
land, a devouring torrent. There are local 
restaurants and cosmopolitan restaurants. 
The cuisines of Lyon, of Auvergne, and of 
the Midi, of Spain, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
and England are represented to perfection. 
It is the cuisine of Paris, in its highest de- 
velopment — ^which is of course the final 
expression of cooking — which has passed 
through a crisis. 
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II 
The Classical Restaurant 

The Classical Restaurant! Where 
the traditions of la grande cuisine of 
France are cherished as faithfully and 
tenderly as the emblem of the White 
Rose in the hearts of Legitimist enthu- 
siasts! Without ignoring the claims of 
the Caf(^ Anglais and Paillard's to be 
placed in the very first rank of Paris re- 
staurants, the palm for pure classicism 
must be accorded to the Maison Dor^e. 
It is not necessary that I should de- 
scribe this famous boulevard establish- 
ment, of which both the outer and inner 
aspects are as simple and unpretending as 
need be. There is no extravagance of 
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gilding about its decorations as the name 
might lead you to suppose. The whole 
atmosphere of the place, with its soft 
carpets, soft-spoken caissi^re, and soft- 
mannered maitres d*h6tel, is exquisitely 
quiet and unobtrusive. 

I had invited a prelate to dine with me 
— a great purple prelate, as purple as a 
matelote of eels, and an excellent judge of 
a menu. People who wish to dine well, 
from a purely gastronomic point of view, 
should as much as possible dine alone, far 
from the gnashing of strange teeth, and 
the disturbing odours of other people's 
dishes, so we entered a private room. 

Flinging aside scornfully all the "fla- 
fla " of hors d*ceuvre, I selected, with the 
assistance of M. Verdier fils, the son of 
the proprietor, the following menu : — Pot- 
age Germiny, filets de soles aux laitances, 
sauce supreme, salmis de perdreaux aux 
truffes, carr6 d*agneau, pointes d*asperge i 
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la creme, cepes k la Bordelaise, peches a la 
Carmen — a light dinner, and the classical 
tradition alone guided our choice. The 
potage Germiny has a basis of sorrel, 
which is the dominant herb in that most 
popular of all soups, the soupe d Poseille. 
" Yes," said the prelate, as he swallowed 
the first spoonful, "it is a sort of sant^ 
with a strong liaison of yolk of egg and 
cream, not unlike an egg-nogg. In fact, 
there are moments when you might mis- 
take it for an egg-nogg, but otherwise it 
is extremely good. I had some recently 
at the Lord Warden Hotel in Dover (and, 
by-the-bye, what an excellent cellar that 
establishment possesses, my dear friend), 
where they served it to me under the 
name of Potage Pierre le Grand." The 
prelate extended his glass and I poured 
into it some Chablis Moutonne 1889, a 
very delicate, pure, clean wine, as bright 
and light as a sunbeam. "This reminds 
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me," he said, sipping it appreciatively, " of 
a young Anglican parson whom I met last 
week at Bournemouth. He lunched with 
me, and I offered him some Chablis (it 
was excellent, though not so good as this). 
I offered it a little apologetically, I must 
own, for one never knows what principles 
a young Anglican parson may profess. 
They vary so. As I had half expected, he 
was a teetotaller, and begged to be allowed 
to order for himself." " And he ordered?" 
I inquired. " Ginger-beer and whiting ! " 
replied the prelate, in a hollow voice in 
which there was an echo of episcopal 
malediction. " Then he said he thought 
he would like a little chicken pie. After 
which he began to choke and get black 
in the face, and I was thoroughly alarmed. 
* Gracious heavens ! * I exclaimed, * I hope 
it's not the ginger-beer gone the wrong 
way ? ' * No/ he gasped ; * I do beg you to 
excuse me, but I fear I have got a chicken 
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bone in my throat/ And lie had to rush 
out of the room and get rid of it Then 
he wanted me to go with him and visit 
Wimborne Minster ; but I thought of the 
ginger-beer and whiting, and begged off. 
But come, now, isn't all that very charac- 
teristic of Anglican orders ? " 

Declining the theological controversy 
into which my guest seemed anxious to 
draw me, I apologized for the fact that 
the laitances^ or roes, which flanked the 
sole, were those of the herring, and not of 
the carp, as the best custom requires ; but 
the carp is a rare fish in Paris, and often 
unobtainable. With the salmis of per- 
dreaux, the sommelier brought a bottle 
of Nuits St. Georges, which was certainly 
a very fine wine, with a bouquet of 
wondrous strength and perfume. The 
prelate inquired for the H6pital wines, 
which had been a specialty of the house ; 
but we learnt that the latest purchases 
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of H6pital had not turned out success- 
fully. The loin of Iamb, with its accom- 
paniment of asparagus points, was ex- 
cellent. " It is a treat," said the prelate, 
" to be able to enjoy a bit of roast Iamb 
without having that ridiculous composition 
known as mint-sauce pushed under one's 
nose." 

The excellence of the roast, which was 
done to a turn, brought up the subject of 
the gigot de sept heureSy one of the culinary 
triumphs of ancient France, now so rarely 
to be obtained in perfection — a leg of 
mutton which is roasted very slowly for 
seven hours ; and M. Verdier, coming in 
at that moment, explained the process, 
which involves excessively careful basting, 
and dwelt on the absence of patience in 
modern cooking, with its slap-dash 
methods. The cook at the Maison Dor^e 
is called Casimir, and he is also a Verdier. 
During the twenty-five years of his career 
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as a cfiefyYiQ has always sternly refused to 
make the slightest concession to modern 
foibles. And this in spite of the fact 
that as the old customers die off they 
are not replaced by new ones to the 
extent which could be wished. We were 
becoming reminiscent. The Maison 
Dorte is alive with memories, if with 
little else. In the next room to where 
we sat the seconds drew up the proces- 
verbal of the duel in which the Due de 
Gramont-Caderousse killed Henri Dillon. 
The grey-haired waiter who was serving 
us proudly affirmed that he had been 
attached all his life through but to two 
restaurants, the Caf6 Anglais, where he 
had served his apprenticeship thirty years 
ago, and the Maison Dor^e. He had just 
stepped across the boulevard from one 
to the other. " Like Rigolboche," said 
the prelate, "but not, I hope, in the 
same costume." The waiter blushed, 
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" Oh, Monseigneur ! " And the story of 
Rigolboche and her mad freak brought 
up other names, not less famous, that 
had illustrated the jeunesse dorie of the 
Second Empire, Cora Pearl (" quelle belle 
femme ! " interjected the waiter), De 
Teissier, Ad^le de Courtois. And the 
two latter come from time to time, very 
old and grey, but still charming, to revisit 
the favourite haunt of their delirious 
youth — to dine at the Maison Dor6e with 
the ghosts. 

I was glad when the subject changed 
It is not right to be too reminiscent whei 
at the dinner table. Sauces should neve 
be mixed with sentiment ; and it's : 
dining off dry bones. It was a relief 
cut into the delicate flesh of the dj 
those Meridional fungi cooked in 
k la Bordelaise, with a garnish of pan 
and garlic. This dish I had ordered r 
out of compliment to the house thar 
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any special predilection that I have for 
it It is essentially a Southern and a 
French dish. The half-bottle of Riche- 
bourg (yy) which accompanied it was 
a "grand vin," full-bodied and velvety, 
the perfection of a Burgundy. It is one 
of the pet criis of the Maison Dorde, and 
deserved everything that the sommelier 
had to say about it. The prelate asked 
for a second helping of cipes. "Your 
garlic," he said to M. Verdier, "comes 
from Bordeaux itself. I recognise it at 
once, and I congratulate you on your 
good taste in appreciating the difference 
between the harsh, common garlic, such 
as is sold in the London markets and 
perfumes the atmosphere of Leicester 
Square, and that grown in the South of 
France, which is quite a different thing 
altogether, With it you produce the 
* Aioli,* which is the finest soup in the 
world. Paris in this respect is as bad 
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as London. It is very rare that even 
here you can get the real garlic. The 
prejudice against garlic," continued my 
guest, speaking now in a somewhat predi- 
catory voice, " is based upon a deplorable 
misconception of its origin and properties. 
With the onion, it dates, as a seasoning, 
from the creation of the world. The king 
of roots," and the prelate fingered his 
pectoral cross solemnly, " it is the flavour- 
ing basis of all constructive cookery." 
And with this ex-cathedrd statement, 
both M. Verdier and myself absolutely 
agreed. The peche Carmen^ which formed 
the entremet of the menu, is served hot 
with an agreeable carmine sauce, of which 
the tint, and also the little banderillos of 
green almonds stuck all over it, may suggest 
the toreador. Coffee and a glass of old 
armagnac, in which the prelate declined 
to join me, preferring to smoke his Henry 
Glay " dry," brought the dinner to a close. 
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The bill, which was as follows, struck me 
as being moderate ; and had I taken any 
exception at all, it would have been to the 
price of the salmis de perdreaux, game 
being then cheap enough: — 

Vin : I Clos '92, 8 f. Salmis de perdreaux, 12 f. 

I Nuits, 8 f. Carrd d'agneau, 5 f. 

i Richebourg, ^yy, 9 f. Pointes d*asperges, 2 f. 50. 

Total, 25 f. C^pes Bordelaises, 2 f. 50. 
Peches,6f. 

Pain, I f. Caff, i f. 20. 

Beurre, i f. Liqueur, i f. 50. 

Potage Germiny, 2 f. 50. Pourboire, 3 f. 
Soles, 6 f. Total, 69 f. 20. 
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HI 
The Impressionist Restaurant 

FRfiDfiRIC shuddered to the very tips of 
his spectacles, the great convex glasses of 
which rattled in their rims with an un- 
earthly clatter. . . . 

Fr^d^ric is the proprietor, and the chef^ 
of the restaurant of the Tour d' Argent, 
which is the principal temple and syna- 
gogue of Impressionist cooking in Paris. 
The Tour d' Argent is a very simple es- 
tablishment so far as its exterior aspect 
is concerned, and it has the disadvantage 
of being situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from the centre of the town, in the 
neighbourhood of Bercy, close to the grea^ 
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central wine dep6ts. It has a sanded 
floor, and over the entrance the word 
"Hdtel" in half-effaced gold letters ap- 
pears upon the fanlight, though I do not 
think that anybody has ever been known 
to stop at Frederic's. Frdd^ric himself is 
the facial reproductibn of Ibsen, except 
that his hair is not yet white. He has 
the same towering forehead and magis- 
terial whiskers, the same leonine mane 
meeting round a shaven chin and upper 
lip. An agreeable atmosphere of poetry 
pervades his restaurant, to which the 
odour of delicate meats gives a sort of 
materialization. By no less a hand than 
that of the Marquis de Lauzi^res de 
Thymines, Fr^d^ric's creations have been 
celebrated in verses which are printed 
upon the back of the menu, and may be 
sung to the tune of the " Corde Sensible*" 
And a painting of Frederic by a Polish 
Count is shown to privileged visitors, and 
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is admitted by all to be a most remark- 
able work of art. The nigligi of genius 
is noticeable in Frederic's clothes ; and if 
it were not for the glint upon his cheek, 
which can only have been produced by 
a kitchen fire, he might pass for a German 
professor of metaphysics, or a provincial 
phrenologist. And in the complicated 
psychology of the great Impressionist 
cook these different individualities are in 
a measure mingled. In the first place he 
is a cook — not, like certain of his rivals, 
an ex-maitre d'hotel who has never held 
a saucepan, but a thoroughly experienced 
practical cluf. He left Paillard's to set up 
for himself, and his creations are his owa 
And in addition to being an incomparable 
mattre de bouche^ he has a very fine know- 
ledge of human nature, to which much of 
his success is undeniably due. His most 
assiduous customers may be divided into 
two classes — those Who know, and those 
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who do not know. The first are mainly 
composed of wealthy wine merchants who 
have business to transact at Bercy. Per- 
fect connoisseurs, they appreciate Fred- 
eric's cooking as greatly as they do his 
cellar. These people represent the solid 
provincial element, than which there is 
none more respectable, the agricultural 
backbone of France. Their presence is a 
guarantee not only that the quality of the 
viands is perfect, but that the prices are 
fair. The second category of customers 
is made up of the fine fleur of foreign 
residents in Paris (the English and Ameri- 
cans predominating), with a sprinkling of 
casual visitors from abroad, and for them 
Fr6d6ric has composed a card which 
would prove, if nothing else did, the sub- 
tlety of his mind. He christens his crea- 
tions after them. Thus we have the 
homard Alexander, the vol-au-vent de 
poissons Stanhope, the fondu de merlan 
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Peploe. Among the entries, the name 
Bodley is associated with a noisette 
pr^-sal6, John Osy de Zegwoaft suffi 
ently characterizes veau ; the name of 
eminent medical practitioner immortalis 
the poulet du Docteur Prendergas 
Claude Lowther, Rathbone, Tuck, J. ) 
Mackay, General Williams and Howa 
are so many different sorts of eggs 
one basket ; the British Embassy is i 
presented by the peche Austin L 
flanked by the poire Wanamaker ; 
respected chaplain of the British Col 
has stood sponsor to a salad, and 
Princesse Colonna to a dish of exce 
apple fritters. Frederic has evid 
taken a leaf from the gardeners' 
logues, where the roses (as if b; 
other name they could smell sweet 
ceive such additional appellatic 
Souvenir de Mile. Schlauberger, T 
M. Mosenthal. Fortunately the r 
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Fr^d^ric's creations do not detract from 
the excellence of his cuisine ; and though 
" Peploe " and " Gibbs " do not sound like 
nice things to eat, the dishes they de- 
nominate most undoubtedly are. 

Carefully avoiding the canard k la 
presse, which is the stock Impressionist 
dish, I ordered the following menu : petite 
marmite, filets de sole cardinal, noisettes 
de pr6-sal6 des Tournelles, cailles rdties. 
The filet de sole cardinal is certainly one 
of Frdddric's chief triumphs, the filets of 
3ole being served in the tails of crayfish 
with a very delicious ^crevisse sauce. The 
sauce in particular is delicious. The nois- 
ette de pr6-sal6, with its fond d'artichaut 
flanking it together with a very agreeable 
farce, was excellent. I regretted that there 
was no entremet on the card that took 
my fancy, and that the Roquefort which I 
substituted for it was in poor condition, 
also that the liqueur with which I had to 
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be contented was merely a fair cognac, a 

the Armagnac having been drunk up. 1 

get good ordinary cognac is, as everybod 

knows, a practical impossibility. But tt 

wines were beyond praise. The Ch^tea 

Lagrange 1874 lis an ideal claret, one < 

the best that I have ever tasted. Tl: 

propinquity of Bercy is evidently ft 

something in the economy of the Toi 

d' Argent. Those portly wine merchani 

who lunch here habitually must watc 

tenderly over Fr^d6ric. The Richebour 

1 88 1 was also a very fine wine, full-bodie< 

with a rich bouquet. I have already re 

ferred to the moderation of Frdd^ric 

prices. Taking into consideration th 

perfect quality of his cuisine, they an 

probably, the most moderate of any first 

class restaurant in Paris. The bill was a 

follows : — 

Pain, 80 c. Filet de sole cardinal. 

Petite marmite, 2 f. Noisette de pr^-saM 
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Caille r6tie, 7 f. 50. Chiteau Lagrange, '74, 

Fromage, if. 12 f. 

Caff, I f. 50. i Richebourg, '81, 6 f. 

Liqueurs, 2 f. 25 c. Pourboire, 3 f. 

Cigars, 4 f. Total, 46 f. 75. 



But I have not yet told you why it was 
that Fr^ddric shuddered. My guest, who 
was a Scotch judge, was particularly de- 
lighted with the sauce of the filet de sole 
cardinal, and this led him to narrate to me 
that his wife — evidently a careful house- 
keeper — had invented a fork the prongs of 
which were partially metalled together, so 
as to enable the diner to lap his sauce up 
conveniently without cramming himself 
with little bits of bread. The judge, wax- 
ing enthusiastic under the influence of the 
Chateau Lagrange, Insisted that a patent 
might be taken out for this invention, 
which would recommend itself to gourmets 
all the world over. There was probably 
money to be made by it. To stop his 
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mouth I translated the nauseous sug- 
gestion to Fr^d^ric, and it was then that 
the great Impressionist shuddered — as, in- 
deed, well he might. 

Perhaps it w^as on this account that he 
sent us up the quails almost cold. 
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IV 

Prunier's 

It was not yet the full season for oysters, 
but the attractions of Prunier's were so 
masterful that, even at that time of the 
year — the early autumn — his establish- 
ment was full. Besides, Prunier does 
a roaring trade in snails, for which, how- 
ever, it was also a bit early. No one 
would think, judging Prunier's from the 
outside, that it is one of the most flourish- 
ing and best frequented institutions in this 
city. I know of none exactly similar to 
it in any other European capital. But 
though its reputation among gourmets is 
world-wide, and princes of the blood do 
not disdain to enter its grotto-like portals, 
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the street in which it is situated is lone- 
some and dirty, a sort of drain-pipe con- 
necting the Boulevard de la Madeleine 
with the lower level of the Rue St. Honore, 
and its entrance is repellent, being banked 
up with baskets of oysters and mountains 
of snails in the care of rough, weather- 
beaten porters, red, scaly, and hoarse, wear- 
ing dirty salt-stained uniforms, redolent 
with the odour of fish ; and these men 
keep up a ceaseless shouting and clatter, 
opening oysters by the thousand and 
rattling them off into the neat carts 
waiting outside to convey "the luscious 
bivalve" to every quarter of the town. 
For in Paris it is the correct thing to order 
one's oysters from Prunier's. But once 
the threshold passed, you are dazzled by 
electric light and gilding, and you tread 
upon soft carpets, and there, seated beside 
the door, looking very much like an oyster 
too, and with a warm Burgundian smile of 
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welcome on his face, is old Prunier himself. 
I say Burgundian advisedly, for everything 
about old Prunier, and more particularly 
his snails, possesses that goUt du terroir 
which we are accustomed to look for in 
the choicest Vougeots and Romances. His 
accent, his manners (which are exquisite), 
even his spelling, as the reader will pre- 
sently see, are essentially Burgundian. 
Nor do the wines in his cellar belie their 
owner's origin. His white burgundies are 
unsurpassed anywhere; and, though the 
red sorts may not be drunk with oysters, 
they are perfect with snails, and there is 
that goilt du terroir about them which, if 
you are not a snail eater, might almost 
persuade you to become one, for it is on 
the vine leaves sheltering the grapes from 
which these very wines have been pressed 
that the snail has fed, thereby giving him- 
self a very delicate burgundy flavour. All 
this, by the way, does not seem to alter 
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the fact (and M. Prunier is the first to 
admit it) that the Bordeaux snail — the 
petit grisy as it is called — is far and away 
the best of all. But there is no sale for it, 
the public being ignorantly prejudiced in 
favour of the Burgundy snail, because the 
latter is larger and more highly flavoured. 
For tenderness, however, it cannot rival 
the petit gris^ and in a snail tenderness is 
more than flavour. There is the cham- 
pagne snail, indeed, which is a delicate, 
clean-feeding beast, but it has less " body " 
than the Burgundian. It is less " nourri." 
So it has occasionally happened to M. 
Prunier to perpetrate a pious fraud to the 
profit and advantage of his more favoured 
customers. He has inserted Bordeaux 
snails into those big Burgundy shells 
which, when neatly prepared and polished, 
are so like a yellow vine leaf crumpled up, 
and no one has been a penny the wiser, 
though everybody has been pleased. 
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There are, of course, snails and snails. 
There is the wood snail, and the graveyard 
snail, (the latter very fat as a rule), and 
they are as wholesome as the others, 
though not so tender. It is said by some 
whose experience is wider than mine that 
there is nothing so bad in the world as a 
bad snail. Then there is also the snail 
which has eaten the leaves of vines in- 
fected with phylloxera, and though this 
does not make it poisonous, it acquires a 
bitter taste, rendering it uneatable. 

The great point about snails is to catch 
and eat them in their right season ; that is, 
just after the first frosts have happened. 
They then enter into a period of hiberna- 
tion, closing up their houses hermetically 
with a species of cement. It is not well to 
purchase snails which are still active, for 
they cannot be properly cleaned, while 
the snail that has gone into its winter 
quarters no longer feeds, and does not 
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require to be vid^, as the culinary phrase 
goes. 

The cooking of the snail is a most 
elaborate operation. It is one of Prunier's 
chief triumphs that he has succeeded in 
solving the problem of producing a tender 
snail. The secret was kept close for years, 
but here it stands revealed, and, like most 
epoch-making discoveries, it is absurdly 
simple. The full receipt is somewhat 
elaborate, and was written out for me by 
M. Prunier himself (so that I might always 
have it by me) between the courses of an 
excellent dinner, the menu of which I had 
composed mainly with the idea of bringing 
out the oyster resources of the establish- 
ment. "Set your *esgargots' to boil," 
writes M. Prunier, " for ten minutes, then 
drain them and take them out of their 
shells. Put them into a dish filled with 
water, with a handful of common salt. 
Then drain them again. Pour into a 
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saucepan five litres of water, three litres 
of good white wine, together with salt, 
pepper, bayleaves, thyme, onions, carrots, 
and * aill * (garlic)." " Laissez cuirre for 
two hours slowly, then " (and here comes 
of course the gist of the whole afifair — the 
secret process) " let them get cold and lie 
in their cuisson or juice for twenty-four 
hours. In the meanwhile the shells have 
been carefully cleansed with soda, and the 
snails having been put back into them, 
they are filled up with a farce, the ingre- 
dients of which are to be proportioned as 
follows : — For 500 * esgargots ' 2 kilos of 
butter, 400 grammes of shallot, 50 grammes 
of * aill," 30 grammes of pepper, and 250 
grammes of parsley." Note that in the 
characteristic spelling, with the substitution 
of g*s for c*s, and the reduplication of 
r's, the Burgundian goiit du terroir re* 
appears. 
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But I am neglecting the dinner, of which 
the following was the bill : — 

Couvert, 50 c. Potage huitres, 3 f. 

Stout, 3 f. Sole grille, 5 f. 

Chablis Moutonne, '90, Huitres frites, 3 f. 

6 f. Filet Boston, 3 f. 

Brown bread and butter, Peches poch^s, 4 f. 

I f. Cafd, I f. 

Ostendes Victoria, 3 f. Liqueurs, 3 f. 

Natives de Z^lande, 4 f. Pourboire, 2 f. 
Escargots, 75 c. Total, 42 f. 25. 

Notwithstanding the earliness of the 
season, the Ostendes and Z^landes were 
fairly " full " oysters, and of a very delicate 
flavour. The Marennes Vertes, which are 
such majestic creatures when in prime 
condition, are not really approachable be- 
fore Christmas, Prunier's oyster soup, 
consisting of a liaison of egg with the 
cuisson of oysters, into which, at the 
moment of serving, a dozen pieds de cheval 
are thrown, is excellent, and a good plan is 
to add a few crisp English biscuits in guise " 
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oi croAtons. The sole Prunier is boiled in 
the cuisson of oysters, and flanked with a 
dozen pieds de cheval and a mushroom or 
two ; but a plainly grilled sole is prefer- 
able, if you have ordered the specialty 
of M. Prunier's establishment — a Boston 
steak. This consists of a thick underdone 
steak, smothered with white sauce, into 
which a dozen oysters are allowed to 
simmer before serving, but for a second 
only, otherwise they become hard. The 
fried oysters were delicately tender, and 
the cook who fried them was a past-master 
in the excessively difficult art of frying. 
The Chablis, a bright but very clear wine, 
with the pure " Moutonne " flavour, could 
not have been improved upon. 

It was my friend who ate the snails. 
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The Bourgeois Restaurant 

It must not be supposed too lightly that 
the restaurants which I have described 
in two preceding articles — the Maison 
Dor^e and the Tour d' Argent, typifying 
the schools of cooking that prevail in 
Paris, the Classical and the Impressionist 
— are alone in providing the very best 
kind of food. There is Voisin's, in the 
Rue St. Honor^, the favourite haunt of 
diplomatists, with a cuisine which smacks 
of Provence, and a cellar which for some 
years past has had a reputation of being 
the best in Europe. Cellars, however, 
have to be renewed from time to time, 
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and there is not a particle of doubt that 
to-day the very best burgundies and 
clarets are to be found in Brussels. Still, 
Voisin's is an establishment which has a 
great sense of self-respect. It may die, 
but it does not surrender. Its menu is a 
protocol in the best diplomatic sense. I 
remember taking an Englishman there 
to dine one Christmas eve — an eccentric 
thing to do, for of course the place was 
empty. Naturally, or unnaturally, which- 
ever you please, he wanted to know 
whether it was possible to have any 
plum-pudding. The mattre d'h6tel re- 
plied with the air of Jules Favre refusing 
to yield an inch of territory to Prince 
Bismarck : " The house of Voisin does 
not serve, has never served, and will 
never serve, plum-pudding." He was per- 
fectly right. If you want plum-pudding 
in Paris, you must go to a Bouillon 
Duval. Indeed, it is a curious fact tVvaX 
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more plum-pudding is eaten in Paris than 
in London ; for in second-class restaurants 
it is a stock dish all the year round. 

Then there is " Joseph's," whose myriad- 
minded proprietor was formerly mattre 
d'hdtel at Paillard's, and, after some 
varied experiences in the service of a 
wealthy foreigner, opened the Restaurant 
Marivaux, opposite the site of the old 
Op^ra Comique, shouldering, so to speak, 
the Caf<5 Anglais. Joseph, with his strong 
resemblance to M. Sardou (is it Joseph 
who is the finer artist?), has invented 
certain excellent plats^ notably the 
"pommes Georgette," a farce of crayfish 
ingeniously inserted into the carcass of 
a baked potato, which is by no means to 
be despised. He would have been a 
great actor, but having missed that voca- 
tion, he is an incomparable carver, and 
when he wields his glittering blade in 
the air, his flowing locks thrown back, 
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his sleeves tucked just above his wrists, 
two waiters with plates and white aprons 
dodging the fiery evolutions of his knife, 
one IS reminded of Professor P^an in 
that great picture of the eminent surgeon 
which was exhibited at a recent Salon, 
and one feels that the performance, like 
Thackeray's " Lecture on the Four 
Georges," lacks a piano. 

Cubat's we have no longer with us. 
Its splendour was always a little barbaric, 
but its wines, specially the Listrac, the 
vin ordinaire, were excellent ; and, of 
course, the hors d'oeuvre, the caviar and 
the smoked sturgeon, were worthy of a 
clief who was formerly cook to the Tzar. 
Seized with home-sickness, and to avoid 
being " seized " in an even more disastrous 
way, Cubat went back to St Petersburg.^ 
His was the half-way house between 

* Cubat's establishment has been re-opened for 
the Exhibition. 
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Ledoyen's and Armenonville, and this 
brings us to the interesting subject of 
those out-of-door restaurants which are 
among the most enlivening charms of Paris. 
I should be disposed to say that the 
Pavilion d* Armenonville, which is romanti- 
cally situated in the very heart of the Bois 
de Boulogne, is the most typical and de- 
lightful of out-of-door restaurants. During 
the daytime, and in the season, it is the 
resort of gay cavaliers and the fair damsels 
who ride in the Bois, and as a rule take 
lunch here. Bicyclists are also not un- 
common, but the atmosphere of the place 
is distinctly horsey. An occasional motor 
car rattles up, but a notice board forbids 
its entrance within the grounds. From 
the windows of the dining-room the view 
is really charming. The Bois extends all 
round, completely hiding the bricks and 
mortar of the surrounding suburbs, and 
not even the Eiffel Tower is visible. A 
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dark lake, overhung with magnificent pop- 
lars, and crossed by a little rustic bridge, 
stretches out in front. Neatly kept plots, 
bright with flowers, surround the entrance. 
There is a soft tranquility in the air and a 
delicious freshness giving an edge to your 
appetite and an intensity of flavour to the 
rognons d la brocluttCy pomines paille^ 
washed down with chablis and preceded 
by a tniite de riviere a la meunierey which 
you will do well to order. In the evening 
::— during the season, that is — the Tsiganes 
play, and it is de rigiieur for the guests to 
be in evening dress, the Pavilion d'Arme- 
nonville being, perhaps, the only restaurant 
in Paris where this unwritten law prevails in 
sufficient force to be practically obligatory. 
Neither Ledoyen's nor Laurent's has the 
rural charm of Armenonville. Ledoyen's 
is still a great rendezvous for luncheon on 
Varnishing Day, and then all the great 
artistic and literary people collect here, 
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and the spring fashions display themselves 
at a sort of dress rehearsal, which precedes 
the grande premikre of Longchamp. Ledo- 
y^n himself was a plongeur^ or bottle- 
washer, in early life, and is now worth 
millions. He has recently acquired the 
Caf6 de la Paix. The fuchsias and vines 
which climb round his pavilion^ darkening 
it with greenery, and filling it with a fresh 
fragrance, are to my mind more attractive 
than the trtiite samnonie and satue verte, 
of which he makes a specialty. His chef 
was formerly at Maire's, and there is a 
stock of Imperial brut Moct et Chandon 
'84 at Ledoyen's, which should be borne 
in mind. And now that I have mentioned 
Maire's, let me tell you that the Pavilion 
d'Armenonville belongs to Maire's, and 
that Maire's undoubtedly deserves to be 
placed third in the list of typical Parisian 
restaurants. When you go to Maire's, 
you abandon the Grand Boulevard, for it 
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IS situated at the corner of the Boulevard 
de Strasbourg and the Boulevard St. 
Denis — half way, in fact, between the 
Maison Doree and the Tour d'Argent 
And it is a half-way house in more re- 
spects than one, a compromise, as it were, 
between the two great schools, the Impres- 
sionist and the Classical. Once upon a 
time it was a simple wineshop. The 
owner, the original Maire, discovered, hid- 
den away in a coal cellar, a stock of vin 
ordinaire, which age and oblivion had ren- 
dered perfect. This wine, for want of a 
better name, he christened Charbonnier, 
and it established the fortunes of his 
house. There is none of the original 
Charbonnier left, but an excellent light 
Beaujolais continues the tradition of the 
earlier brand under the same name. 

At Maire's you can get everything, for 
it Was formerly an annexe of Palliard's,* 

* Maire's is once more a dependency of Palliard*s. 
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supplying equally good cuisine at more 
moderate prices; and though Princes of 
the Blood Royal are among its most 
assiduous customers^ it has also a dis- 
tinctly bourgeois clientiUy not perhaps 
quite so bourgeois as that of Marguery's, 
an excellent rival establishment lower 
down the boulevard, but essentially mid- 
dle-class and Parisian all the same, Tha 
following is the menu of a dinner which I 
recently had at Maire's : — 

Charbonnier I^re tete, 4 f. Fromagc, i f. 

Richebourg, ^77, 1 5 f. Peches poch^es, 5 f. 

Hors d'oeuvrc, 3 f. Caff, i f. 50. 

Potage santd, 2 f. Liqueuxs, % f. 

Homard Thermidor, B f. Cigars, i f. 50. 

Poulet Maire, 9 f. Couvert, i f. 
Saladc Gauloise, 4 f. Total, 63 f. 

The Charbonnier premiere tfite is an ex- 
cellent vin ordinaire, as times go. The 
Richebourg was equal to that at the Tour 
d' Argent. The homard Thermidor, named 
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after Sardou's famous play, is a lobster 
which, to be properly cooked, must be 
boiled alive ; it is then strongly flavoured 
with English mustard, and served hot like 
a homard Am^ricain, to which it is su- 
perior in flavour. The poulet Maire is a 
fowl boiled en cocotte with mushrooms. 
The mushrooms I thought a mistake, as 
they nearly always are, though I appreci- 
ated them greatly in the salade Gauloise, 
where they figure in raw slices, together 
with mashed potato, truffles, and romaine, 
a most delicate mixture, PicJus pochies 
any one can cook for himself. You poach 
a peach as you would an egg, and pour 
kirsch over it, which you ignite. This 
completes the cooking of the peach, and 
the kirsch forms a very delicate sauce. 
Maire's grand fine champagne dite de 
famille, of which both myself and my 
friend drank two glasses, is the finest 
brandy for the price that I know in Paris. 
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The service at Maire's is particularly good, 
and it is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that its most recent proprietor, M. 
Mourier, was formerly the head waiter, 
and was familarly known as Charles. 
Charles accumulated his tips, and bought 
his employer, Paillard, out. Talk of sup- 
pressing the pourboire system after that ! 
Then Charles married the proprietress of 
the Pavilion d'Armenonville, and he has 
bought Foyot's, the restaurant opposite 
the Senate. He is a great personage now, 
more visible in the spirit than in the flesh, 
but he is ably represented by Paul, the 
most affable and genial of maitres d'h6tel, 
whom every customer at Maire's literally 
adores. He is such a good fellow, Paul ! 

4i 4i :i« <c 4i 

These interchanges of chefs between 

one restaurant and another are worth 

noticing, for they help to maintain the 

culinary standard of Paris at its proper 
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level. The chief fountain head of all 
these outbranching streams is certainly 
Paillard's. Fr^d^ric was formerly at 
Paillard's, so was Joseph, and now Matire's 
has returned into Paillard's hands. Henry, 
who has the Cafe Gaillon is the latest 
offshoot from Paillard's. Charles Mourier, 
of the Armenonville, Foyot's, and now the 
Caf(6 de Paris, learned his art in Paillard's 
kitchen. Paillard himself has opened a 
Pavilion in the Champs Elys^es, where the 
cooking is as perfect, and the prices much 
the same, as at the mother house in the 
Chiausste d'Antin. And another excellent 
establishment, whose chef and proprietor 
was formerly with Fr^d^ric at the Tour 
d' Argent, and is versed in all the mysteries 
of the aft which has made Paillard and 
his pupils famous throughout the world, is 
Notta's, at the corner of the Boulevard 
Poissonnitre. Charles Dufour,'who has 
succeeded to Notta^ is a brilliant originator 
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of ncwp/ats as well as a firm upholder of 
the finest classical traditions of French 
cooking. I can especially recommend his 
" oeufs cent kilos/' poached eggs in a pur^e 
of /crevisses, and the sole NoUa, which is a 
very delicate variation on the sole d la 
Russe. His wines are excellent, and his 
prices quite moderate. 

The restaurant of the Caf(6 de la Paix, 
which has recently changed hands, now 
belongs to Ledoycn's, and is deserving of 
the highest commendation for excellent 
food, and good wines. Its specialty, I should 
say, is the perfection of its service. This 
restaurant belongs to the same category as 
Maire's and Notta*s ; and, to mention a few 
others, there are Noel Peter's, founded by 
the former chef at the Caf^ Americain (with 
an excellent cellar) ; Larue's, in the Rue 
Royale ; Sylvain's, in the Rue Hal6vy ; 
Lucas'; Lequen's, opposite the Gare du 
Nord ; Julien's, opposite the Vaudeville in 
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the Boulevard des Italiens; Marguery's, 
whose specialty is sole Margtieryy the sauce 
of which is made with a fish -stock of 
extraordinary strength; and the Cabaret 
Lyonnais in the Rue de Port-Mahon. All 
these are good without being extravagantly 
dear. The last-named establishment is 
greatly frequented by literary people, and 
is noted for an exquisite vin ros^ or pink- 
wine, which is a natural still champagne, 
nan-champagnise. It only costs i f 50 c. a 
decanter, but flies easily to the head. The 
sole d la bonne femme and the tanche a la 
Lyonnaise are special to this restaurant. 
The former is quite a unique culinary 
triumph, and there are vmny gourmets who 
frequent the Cabaret Lyonnais entirely for 
the sake of it. 

The tench are kept alive in a tank ; 

and the delicate part of them is the skin, 

which, when properly fried in butter, is as 

thick and luscious as the choicest of pie- 
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crust. English people generally remove 
the skin before eating the tench, and then 
complain that the fish has little flavour. 
For those whose business takes them to 
the Bourse I should recommend Cham- 
peaux', where, by the way, the greatly 
renowned Chateaubriand was invented. It 
was when the famous Chateaubriand was 
Minister of Public Instruction that the 
late lamented M. Champeaux bethought 
himself of a " bifteck," which should con- 
consist of a thick piece of iilet grilled be- 
tween two thinner pieces of rumpsteak. 
The latter yielded their gravy to the filet, 
and were then thrown away, the middle 
bit — the Chateaubriand — alone being 
served. This method of cooking has 
been abandoned, but the name survives 
for any particularly thick and juicy beef- 
steak. On the other side of the water 
there is La P^rouse, largely frequented by 
members of the Bar, with an excellent 
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stock of old burgundies and some old 
cider brandy (thirty years in cask), which 
gouty people may drink as an antidote to 
port Les Quatre Sergents de la Rochelle, 
close to the Gare de Lyon, I should re- 
commend for early breakfast to people 
who have just arrived from Italy and the 
East Further down the boulevard is 
the Restaurant Rougemont, where the 
cabinets partiailiers are furnished in excep- 
tionally good taste. It has a specialty in 
the potage Rougemont^ with a basis of to- 
mato. On the Montmartre side of Paris 
an ancient fame attaches to Le Pere Lath- 
uille, with an agreeable garden in front. 
It was here that adventurous meetings 
took place between Marie Louise and 
her future husband, Count de Neipperg. 
The bouillon opposite — Boivin's by name 
— in spite of its repulsive appearance, is 
also the haunt of gourmets, especially 
those who have a passion for tripe. In 
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the same neighbourhood is tlie Faisan 
Dor6, a really excellent place, moderate 
in price, and with a well-stocked cellar, 
though the service is painfully slow. For 
English people and Americans who have 
difficulties with the French language I 
should particularly recommend Viands, in 
the Rue Daunou, just opposite Henry's, 
where the cooking is of the best and 
the prices by no means excessive. Old 
Vian, who was the Providence of the 
English and American colony during the 
siege, retired some years ago on a well- 
earned competency, to which his grateful 
customers added by way of souvenir an 
illuminated address and an inscribed silver 
bowl. His successor, L6on, is the paragon 
of mattres (Thdtely and always anxious that 
his customers should not over-eat them- 
selves — a rare instinct in a restaurant pro- 
prietor. Get him to make you a chicken 
salad, and drink C6te St. Jacques. 
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VI 

Foreign and English Restaurants 

"... If it were possible or permissible to 
tie an article with crape as is done at the 
Salon with the pictures of dead exhibitors, 
I should be disposed to do so with this 
one, in view of the frightful domestic 
affliction which recently befell my poor 
old friend Santarsiero, the famous Italian 
restaurateur of the Rue St. Augustin, 
whose daughter died from hydrophobia 
caused by the bite of a favourite dog — 
and a wretched mongrel it was, with one 
side of its fur completely scalded off by 
the grease from a cotelette milanaise acci- 
dentally upset over it by its master some 
years ago — while poor old Santarsiero 
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himself became almost completely de- 
mented, and his wife lay on the verge of 
death. No more Posilippo (a wonderfully 
full-bodied wine superior to Pommard in 
many respects), no more risotto aux 
palourdes (cockles), or trilles a la livour- 
naise^ or light Saumur wine at 75 centimes 
the half bottle (Mdme. Santarsiero came 
from the Saumur country), or old eau de 
vie de marc^ than which there was, of a 
very truth, none superior in all Paris — and 
it should be remembered that eau de vie de 
marc, a brandy distilled from the mash of 
the grape, after pressing, is the purest 
brandy in the world ; no more dried pike's 
eggs — an excellent substitute for caviare 
when the latter is out of season ; — no more 
Chianti. At least, not for me ; for though 
I am not aware that the establishment has 
closed its doors, the souvenirs attaching to 
it are too poignant to make its further fre- 
quentation possible to me. . . ." 
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Since writing this, however, Time, the 
great consoler, has soothed in a certain 
measure the bereaved parents, and their 
house no longer repels me by its atmo- 
sphere of grief. If Life be fleeting. Art, 
after all, is eternal. And Santarsiero the 
artist has triumphed over the man and 
the father, and he has resumed his posi- 
tion as the first Italian chef in Paris. His 
clientele daily increases, and even those, 
including myself, who felt unequal to the 
task of eating his soup and sympathizing 
in his sad loss at the same time, have 
returned to their accustomed tables. The 
other Italian restaurant is Aldegani's in 
the Passage des Princes, but its cooking 
lacks the Neapolitan manner which San- 
tarsiero manages to lend to the meanest 
plat 

Among cosmopolitan restaurants, I can 
recommend the Austrian place in the Rue 
d*Hauteville, where that very rare dish iw 
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Paris, sucking-pig, is served every Sunday, 
during the season, and where the liptauer 
gamirt (in due season), the smoked 
gdnsebrust as a hors d'oeuvre, the fish 
salads, and, above all, the gotdasch^ are 
toothsome specialties. This is the home 
of paprika, and German beer, and slib- 
bovitz (a liqueur distilled from the wild 
plum, not unlike the Alsatian quetsch), 
all excellent things in their way. 

Another Austrian place, very moderate 
in price, is in the Rue des Messageries. 
Gre^k cooking is best appreciated in 
Greece ; but kokonetziy lamb's tripe, grilled 
on a wooden skewer, boiled hop tendrils 
served like spinach, and halfa^ a sweet 
confection of sesame seeds, are palatable 
enough. They may be obtained at Giov- 
vani's, in the carrefour de I'Od^on. 

In the Rue Cadet Madame Louna- 
Sounak serves you with pilaf and gombo, 
in which the fancy may detect a whiff of 
S6 
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Constantinople. A really excellent place 
is the Spanish restaurant kept by M. 
Robles, in the Rue du Helder. His red 
and white wines are unimpeachable. His 
specialties are olla podrida, garbanzos, 
codfish d la basque^ and that dish of 
subtlest flavour and life-giving essences — 
criadillas fritas. In the Rue Port-Mahon 
opposite the Cabaret Lyonnais, is a Mag- 
yar restaurant, whose chief merit is to be 
extremely cheap. Its specialty is gou- 
lache, the ragoftt of Hungary. A good 
Swiss restaurant is to be found in the 
Rue d^Hauteville. Its menu hardly differs, 
except in quality and price (both slightly 
inferior), from that of the Austrian re- 
staurant opposite. 

The English restaurants are Campbell's 
in the Rue St. Honors, with a specialty 
of very choice joints, scientifically cooked, 
and delicious pancakes ; it is also the 
only place in Paris where you can get a 
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really good Welsh rarebit; the Swan in 
the Rue Auber, a new establishment, 
beautifully fitted up by an English firm 
of upholsterers; Picton's, now Benson's, 
frequented by sporting men, and owning a 
silver grill, and a cook who turns out not 
only perfect grilled steaks and chops, but 
also beefsteak and kidney puddings, pies, 
and so forth. Weber's, which is also 
known as His Lordship's Larder, deserves 
a special word of notice. It has really 
become a French place, retaining, how- 
ever, strong English tendencies. I am 
disposed to recommend it in every way, 
for it is moderate as to price, frequented 
by the best class, and provided with an 
excellent chef, who can cook the most 
delicate plats as well as plain joints, such 
as roast beef H VAnglaise, or gigot braisi 
a la Behagtu, which is nothing more or 
less than boiled leg of mutton with caper 
sauce. Its last proprietor recently ac- 
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quired Durand's, the fashionable restau- 
rant in the Place de la Madeleine 
(specialty : eggs and a iournedos Durand), 
and has a very distinguished culinary 
connection, having married the daughter 
of Napoleon III/s chef, who invented 
sauce verie. The present owner ot 
Weber's is a most excellent person. 
His Lordship's Larder has been in 
existence for nearly a hundred years, 
and the late Charles Dickens is credited 
with having raised a most fearful scene 
there over a bill. 

The premises next door, formerly occu- 
pied by the Irish and American bar, once 
a great resort of Fenians and detectives, 
have just been acquired by Weber's. 

Somewhat similar to Weber's is Max- 
im's, in the same Rue Royale, the late 
proprietor of which, Signor Maximo, was 
formerly maitre d'h6tel at Weber's, after 
having been with Giro at Monte Carlo. 
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Maxim's has been made doubly famous 
by the laughable piece " La Dame de chez 
Maxim," which has held the boards at the 
Nouveaut^s for an extraordinary number 
of nights. Its prices are much the «ame 
as at Weber's, perhaps a little higher, and 
its customers, specially towards supper 
time, are apt to be a trifle noisier. 

An English house of old renown is 
Fox's, in the Rue d'Amsterdam, which is 
a bit dingy, however, in its internal ar- 
rangements. In the same street is the 
"Britannia," a very bright little Anglicized 
French restaurant, where the prices are by 
no means extortionate. There is also a 
little English restaurant in the side street 
to the right of the Op^ra Comique, where 
a prixfixe dinner is given for three francs. 
Its very plain fare is wholesome, and, but 
for indifferent service and a grumpy pro- 
prietress, would be tolerable enough. 
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VII 

The Cheap Restaurant 

The English visitor has, as a rule, little 
difficulty in finding out those places where 
he can spend as much money as he likes. 
The theory, however, that English people 
are charged more than Parisians, though 
common enough with our countrymen, is a 
mistake. I should say that the average 
Parisian is far readier to spend large 
sums on a meal than is an Englishman or 
an American, The Frenchman has the 
advantage in this respect, that he knows 
how to order what he wants, and he can, 
at the most expensive restaurant, lunch 
or dine, as the case may be, for seven 
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francs or ten francs, retaining at the same 
time the full respect of the maltre d*h6tel. 
In London the principle of set dinners pre- 
vails to such an extent that the faculty of 
being able to order is extremely rare. It 
is also a faculty which is not easily ac- 
quired. I have known men who have 
lived for years in Paris, and Parisianized 
themselves in every respect but this. One 
eminent man of letters, a great leader of 
fashion in his time, is still unable to 
resist the temptation of c6te de bceuf a 
Tanglaise with pommes anglaises, if he sees 
it in a bill ; and to prevent him from spoil- 
ing a menu by the selection of ox-tail 
soup requires great tact and firmness. It 
is questionable indeed whether, in his 
heart of hearts, any true-born English- 
man of the middle classes likes anything 
better than a good cut off the joint, or a 
beefsteak. 
The chief difficulty, therefore, for people 
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who wish to eat for a moderate price is 
the question of ordering. Beefsteaks can 
be obtained in great perfection at all the 
better-class Paris restaurants, and none 
better than at the humble Duval's. The 
prices at Duval's vary slightly, but not very 
appreciably, according to the quarter in 
which they are situated. The white-capped 
hospital nurses who serve you are alike in 
each of them ; but at the Duval's which 
used to be " Hill's," and at that which has 
taken the place of the old Cafe du Helder, 
the former in the Boulevard des Capucines, 
and the latter in the Boulevard Mont- 
martre, you have a carpet on the floor and 
a cloth on the table, and a slightly more 
elaborate service, the prices being a trifle 
higher accordingly. Perhaps the best 
Duval's is the " maison m^re," the original 
establishment in the Rue Montpensier. 
This is the only restaurant in Paris which 
conveys to you the impression of those 
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vast dining-places you have in London, 
with broad vistas of tables, teeming gal- 
leries, and indescribable clatter. A bouillon 
Duval is, of course, only useful for the 
simplest form of luncheon or dinner. 
But there are people, from the provinces 
mostly, and sometimes parents who are 
giving a treat to their children home from 
school, who order quite long banquets at 
DuvaFs, and though everything is excellent 
in quality, the bill is apt to be a big one, 
and it is then seen that Duval's prices do 
not compare very favourably with those 
of the prix-fixe restaurants. In fact, Du- 
val's, although the typical cheap place, is 
dearer than it looks at first sight 

There are other bouillons, but they are 
not good, and cannot really be recom- 
mended, if exception be made of the 
Boulant establishments, of which the 
best are Brebant's at the corner of the 
Faubourg, Montmartre, an admirable place 
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for those who cannot afford the more 
expensive Ledoyen ; the Bouillon Riche 
in the Champs Elysees ; la Belle Meu- 
^iere, in the Chaussde d'Antin, whose 
former good-looking mistress has retired 
from the trade, and where the service is 
now performed by women, and is rather 
deficient, though the food is perfectly good 
for the money. The luxurious fittings of 
the former "Belle Meunifere" still sur- 
vive, so that the place has all the com- 
fort of an establishment of the first 
class. 

In the neighbourhood of the Gare St. 
Lazare are many cheap and fairly satis- 
factory eating-rooms, of which perhaps the 
best are Scossa's, and the establishment 
known as "Au Chateaubriand." 

Of a somewhat higher type are the re- 
staurants Beaug6 and Drouant, the former 
in the Passage des Princes, and the latter 
at the corner of the Rue de Dunkerque 
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and the Boulevard Magenta. Beauge has 
a distinctly middle-class and almost exclu- 
sively French clienteUy but the food is ex- 
cellent and the prices moderate. Drouant, 
whose brother has a similar place in the 
Place Gaillon, owns an oyster bed, and 
his oysters, though they are not as choice 
as Prunier's, are nevertheless excellent 
in quality and always beautifully fresh. 
Drouant is a specimen of the Paris mar- 
c/tand de vitty who has by degrees blos- 
somed into a restaurateur. There are 
many of these, and some are better than 
others. 

A literary interest attaches to the 
wineshop at the corner of the Marche 
St. Honore. Its little private room just 
holds about four people. Balzac used to 
frequent it, and thus it got the name of 
the Poet's Corner. The last man of genius 
to visit it assiduously was Mr. Phil May. 
I fear that he has sent up the prices some- 
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what, and that the place has lost a little 
of its former ingenuousness. 

For people who do not object to dining 
in company with ghosts there are the re- 
staurants of the Palais Royal. Personally 
I would as soon take my meals in the 
catacombs. But the Bceuf k la Mode, 
which is in the Rue de Valois, escapes in 
a great measure the melancholy influences 
of the deserted Palace, and may be re- 
commended for very passable cooking and 
a fair cellar. An excellent meal may be 
obtained at Corrazza's. The restaurant 
which has risen upon the ashes of the old 
Caf6 du Grand V^four is also not to be 
despised, though its wine list needs ame*- 
liorating. It has a very satisfactory menu 
(with a nonsensical English translation). 
The house is still in the hands of the 
original proprietor, a Bordeaux wine mer- 
chant, and the cuisine retains a Southern 
flavour. There are old restaurants dprtW 
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fixe in the Palais Royal, which supply 
extraordinary meals for prices varying 
from I franc 1 5 to 3 francs ; but I believe 
that no one who had once visited the 
kitchens of these establishments could 
swallow their food any more, unless driven 
to do so by the direst necessity; still I 
am assured that an exception may be 
made for Philippe, whose luncheons at i 
franc 60, and dinners at 2 francs 10 are 
wholesome, and not too abundant to 
arouse suspicion. 

H\itprix'fi^e dinner at 4 francs and the 
luncheon at 3 francs, may be obtained in 
countless restaurants in Paris, and the 
average is certainly good. The customer 
has his choice of a large variety of dishes, 
which is an advantage over the cut and 
dried method adopted as a rule in England. 
One of the favourite prix-fixe dinners fre- 
quented by English and Americans is the 
Diner Frangais in the Boulevard des 
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Italiens. To tickle the British palate, 
salmon plainly prepared, and large joints 
well roasted or boiled and trundled round 
from table to table on rollers, are special- 
ties of the house. None of these prlx- 
fixe places, however, have any culinary 
specialty which is worth much notice. It 
is practically impossible to give any hints 
as to what to order. The dishes kre 
mostly plain and wholesome, and their 
choice must be left to individual taste. 

The Paris brasserie supplies a con- 
venient eating-place to people who do not 
mind noise and smoke. Pousset*s is prob* 
ably the best of them, but they are all as 
like as two peas. I can also recommend 
the Brasserie Universelle in the Avenue 
-de rOpera. The Olympia restaurant, 
which has just been opened in the base- 
ment of the Olympia Music Hall, Boule- 
vard ^es Capucines, has the peculiarity of 
combining some of the elements of the 
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brasserie or beer shop with those of a very 
fair restaurant Tables partitioned off 
along the walls of the establishment are 
masked from the noisy beer-drinking 
crowd which fills the centre. I have dined 
at this place, and have been well satisfied, 
but there was nothing remarkable about 
the cooking or the service. 

The Latin Quarter has no special attrac- 
tions for the gourmet, though I have 
lunched excellently well at the Cafd 
Soufflet, close to the Panthdon, both the 
cooking and wines reaching a high aver- 
age, as did also the bill. 

The most characteristic eating-places in 
the Quartier are the pensionSy of which 
Laveur's is perhaps the best example. 
Countless students, generation after gene- 
ration, have taken their meals here, and 
only a couple of years ago every member 
of the Cabinet had been a former pen^ 
sionnaire of Laveur's. This pension was 
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until recently in the Rue des Poitevins, 
one of the oldest streets in Paris, situ- 
ated just behind the fountain of the 
Place St Michel,— a little narrow thor- 
oughfare with a few broken vestiges of 
mediaeval sculpture still clinging to its 
battered walls. You went up a magni- 
ficent wrought-iron staircase, which dated 
from the time of the Comte de Thun 
who formerly inhabited the house, and 
indeed, left it for the scaffold. This was 
the only artistic thing in the surround- 
ings, which were otherwise sordid. In 
a deplorably shabby little caf(6 a few 
people would be playing dominoes and 
sipping their apiritif before dinner, some 
of them quite young students ; others old 
Quartier birds, who had never left the 
shadow of the schools. All the waiters 
at this pensioiiy every member of the 
household, including the proprietor and 
the cook, is a Laveur. Every halfpenny 
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yarned in the place remains in the Laveur 
family. Laveur is from Lorraine, and 
each vacancy in the service of his estab- 
lishment as it arises is filled up. by a 
more or less distant cousin. Laveur him- 
self is rich, and perhaps might be richer 
but for the unlimited "tick" which he 
gives. Some of his detractors say that 
this lavish credit which his student cus- 
tomers enjoy is a source of a large 
profit to him. There are students, it is 
said, who have owed Laveur as much 
as 20,000 francs by the time that their 
university career was finished. Laveur, 
however, knows pretty well with whom 
he is dealing. Those whom he helps are, 
as a rule, likely young men, who will 
one day justify his confidence and repay 
him generously. Just before Laveur left 
the old place in the Rue des Poitevins, 
a number of his former customers met 
and dined amid the scenes which recalled 
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their early manhood. Ministers, prefects, 
judges, famous doctors, great artists, and 
men of letters were of the party. Need- 
less to say that the ubiquitous Gambetta 
was, as a student, one of the shining lights 
at Laveur's. A somewhat similar estab- 
lishment IS described by Daudet, who 
knew Laveur well, in the first chapters of 
Numa Roumestan. Laveur's fare is good 
and. wholesome, and the price need not 
exceed two francs. The menu is written 
with chalk on a slate which hangs on the 
walL For a few very old customers (my 
friend, a painter, with whom I have 
occasionally dined here, had taken his 
meals at Laveur's for thirty years), the 
proprietor reserves some admirable Ange- 
vin wine, the like of which cannot be had 
elsewhere for love or money. But for the 
average stranger to ask for it would be 
quite useless. The same warning applies 
to the cellars of that excellent hotel, " Le 
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Bon La Fontaine," in the Rue de Lille, 
chiefly frequented by higher ecclesiastics 
and Mr. Whistler. 

And now, in conclusion, let me tell you 
which is my favourite restaurant in Paris, 
when I want to dine well and economi- 
cally. It is a modest little establishment, 
and nothing whatever to look at from the 
outside. It is not even called a restaurant. 
Nor is it known by the yet humbler name 
of bouillon. Bouillons are culinary peni- 
tentaries, where the customers are served 
by wardresses, watched over by a gaoler 
seated at the door, and are obliged 
to "pick" a certain quantity of tough 
meat before being allowed to depart. My 
restaurant is known — but only to very, very 
few ! There everything is of the very best : 
the fish fresher (a tremendous point to 
gain in Paris), the meat more tender, than 
at any other restaurant in the town, ex- 
cept the very choicest and most expensive, 
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and its specialty is the roasting of poultry 
and game. There never was or could be 
better roasting. And the proprietor, who 
is also the cook, will serve you, if you 
like, bread sauce and bread crumbs with 
your roast game — the most perfect 
bread sauce imaginable (there is one other 
place in France where they do so, and 
that is at Pontoise). The pheasants, the 
partridges, the quails, which this benefi- 
cent personage puts before you are ever 
in the choicest condition ; and he practi- 
cally makes you a present of them, for his 
prices are incredibly low. Note how per- 
fectly cooked is the thick piece of toast 
upon which his partridges repose, a sure 
sign that the cook is a thorough master 
of his business. And the cellar is excel- 
lent And there is a tranquillity and an 
agreeable privacy about the establishment 
which are delightful. And, and ... It 
is a mistake, perhaps, to give the place 
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away.. But such secrets cannot be kept 
for ever. The name of the proprietor is 
Fleig. His house is known as the Re- 
staurant-R6tisserie de la P^pini^re, and it 
is at the corner of the Rue de la Pdpini^re, 
a stone's throw from the Gare St. Lazare. 
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VIII 

Explanatory of the Menus 

THE ENVIRONS OF PARIS 

The following menus are designed to illus- 
trate the foregoing articles, and are in a 
large measure explained by them. Pail-^ 
lard's Pavilion, in the Champs Elys^es, 
Maire's and Paillard's (Rue de la Chaussde 
d'Antin, formerly the Caf(6 Foy) are all 
now under the same management, and 
represent what is " tip-top " in modern 
French cooking. The Caf6 de Paris 
and the Caf^ de la Paix (where, by the 
way, an excellent grill room has just been 
opened) also belong to the first class, but 
their prices are somewhat lower, owing 
doubtless to the fact that they have more 
space at their disposal. " Armenonville," 
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in the Bois de Boulogne, also ranks in the 
first class, as do Sylvain's and Noel Peter's. 
The remainder are in the second class, but 
can be recommended. Even at the best 
restaurants an ordinary d^jeClner for one 
person need not cost more than /f. 
The menus which are given here represent 
the best which the respective restaurants 
can produce — the most recommendable 
plats and wines from the point of view of 
the gourmet who lives to eat and drink. 
An ordinary Parisian who wishes for the 
best company, but also to eat simply, can 
get his half-bottle of wine, a chop, preceded 
by an omelette or an egg simply cooked, 
and wind up with a piece of cheese and 
coffee for much the same price which pre- 
vails at any average place. It is presum- 
able, however, that visitors to Paris wish to 
sample that which is best and most charac- 
teristic of French cuisine, and for them this 
work is principally written. 
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In the environs of Paris there are some 
admirable restaurants, many of which com- 
mand exquisite views of the peculiarly rich 
landscape surrounding the city. 

On the banks of the Marne, in that 
famous loop which the Marne makes with 
the Seine, known as the Tour de Marne, 
there is, in front of two ravishing islands, 
the famous Ecu de France^ a cabaret artis- 
tique full of delightful souvenirs and inter- 
esting briC'd'braCy including D'Artagnan's 
boots (authentic) and a door from the old 
Mazas prison. 

An even lovelier " bit" of the Marne 
is at Chelles, the haunt of painters, with 
a miniature waterfall, and a ruined mill. 
Madame Gronier, whose restaurant is on 
the bank just opposite the head of the 
He d' Amour, is a great hand at mate- 
lote and friture de gaujonSy and knows 
better than anyone how to fry a tench 
in butter — that wonderful river fish of 
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which the skin is like pie-crust. Moreover, 
the fish of the Marne have absolutely noth- 
ing of that muddy flavour which is the de- 
spair of the Seine fish. The Marne water 
is what they make the champagne with, 
flowing straight past Rheims on its way to 
Chelles. It is clear as crystal. Once tipon 
a time, too, I might have directed you 
to Bonhoure's at Npg^nt-sur-Marne, just 
opposite the lie des Loups, and a stone's 
throw from the Eastern Station, for the 
water of the river washed the outer walls 
of his vast cellars, maintaining just at the 
right temperature (so difficult to obtain in 
Paris) some of the most remarkable bur- 
gundy I have ever drank. What Beaune ! 
O Nuits ! And then the old eau de vie de 
marc, and the quetsch which dated from 
the War. But Time has mopped all that 
up, to the best of my belief Albert's, how- 
ever, at Le Perreux, the village next 
to Nogent, is a good place to stop at, 
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and Albert, formerly secretary to Albert 
Delpit, is a famous fisherman. Madame 
Albert's specialty is her soups. 

At St. Germain there is a historic view 
from the Pavilion Henri Quatre (under 
the same management as Champeaux'). 
An even richer view of Paris, spread out 
in its silence like an immeasurable ceme- 
tery at your feet, is from the top of the 
the hill of Sannois, close to ArgenteuiL 
There, at the furthest mill, you will taste 
some of the real vin bleu d'Argenteuil, 
grown on the slopes, and the proprietress 
has the secret of preserving in unqualifi- 
able freshness the giant asparagus, which is 
also the specialty of this site. At Conde 
Ste. Libiaire, close to Esbly, on the way 
to Meaux, there is a little restaurant, 
the rendezvous of fishermen, kept by a 
Madame Mesl^, who makes the best 
friture (small river fish fried in oil) that I 
have ever tasted. She is not altogether 
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unknown, for even young ladies of the 
Opera come out to her establishment from 
time to time to regale themselves with 
this delicacy. 

And in the full summer months, if 
you want to spend a deliciously cool 
evening, go out to Sceaux, and leaving 
the noisy Robinson to your right, turn 
off rapidly through the wood which covers 
the descent on your left, and, skirting La 
Valine aux Loups, where Chateaubriand for- 
merly lived, and now the Due de la Roche- 
foucauld, you will come to a little auberge 
just opposite the ducal park gates, which 
is a perfect bower of roses. The garden 
within is divided into bosquets, little secret 
chambers, roofed and walled in with the 
foliage and flowers of rose trees and 
climbing shrubs carefully pruned and 
trained. The meal will cost you i f. 50 c, 
including a delicious piccolo^ red or white, 
served in a cool jug and costing 50 G» 
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MAISON PAILLARD 



Menu. For two persons : — 

Les oeufs de vanneau en Bellevue 

Le consomm^ au fumet de tomates 

Les petits diables . 

La truite au vin du Rhin 

Les pommes vapeur 

Les filets de selle Czarine 

La pur^e favorite . 

Le dindonneau nouveau en broche 

Le d^sir de roi . 

Les coeurs de romaines . 

Les asperges d'Argenteuil 

Les p^ches Cardinal 



"} 



fr. 

3'So 
2-50 

4'oo 

4'oo 

2-50 

15-00 

20'00 
2'00 
5-00 

4'oo 



62-50 



ViNS 

Grand X^r^s 1500 

Chiteau Yquem, 1891 . . .1000 

Chateau la Mission, 1888 . . .12*00 
Romance Conti, 1885 . . .20-00 

Pol Roger, extra sec, 1892 . . .17-60 
Grande fine champagne des Tuileries, 

verres 1800 



154.50 
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PAVILLON D'ELYSEE 

(Paillard) 
DijEtxER. For two persons : — 
Hors d'oeuvre 
CEufs k la gel^ 
Rumpsteak chez soi 
Haricots verts 
Fromages 
Fraises k Torange . 



fr. 

I '00 

3-00 
4-O0 

2'00 
I-OO 
3-00 



ViNS 



Chevalier i^re graves 
Chiteau Malleret . 



DfNER. For two persons 
Hors d'oeuvre 
Potage creme d'Antin 
Sole d'Off^mont . 
Canetons aux petits pois 
Asperges k Thuile . 
Fromages 
Fruits .... 



14*0 

frT 
5-00 

4"oo 
fr. 

2-50 
4'oo 
7*oo 
4'oo 
i"oo 
4'oo 



Chateau d'Issan, '88 
Pol Roger, extra sec 



ViNS 



TI4 



24'00 

fr. 

8-00 
5-00 
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RESTAURANT PAILLARD (CHAUSSEB) 



DijEt>N£R« For two persons : — 
Hors d'ceuvre 
Oeufs poch^ TourangHe 
Rumpsteak chez soi 
Fraises k Torange 
Macarons 



fr. 
2'00 

300 
500 
4*00 

I 'GO 



ViNS fr. 

Chablis Grenouille . 5*00 

Malleret, 1888 6 00 

DfNER. For two persons : — fr. 

Creme de laitue 250 

Barbue Mirosm^nil .5*00 

Noisette pr^ sal^ estragon . 4*00 

Poulet de grain en cocotte bordelaise . 8 '00 
Coeurs de romaines .1*50 

Mousses Paillard 3*00 

Macarons I'oo 

25*00 

ViNS fr. 

Charbonnier gel^ 6 00 

Romance conti, 1887 . .17*00 

Pol Roger Brut 1892 . .1800 
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PAVILLON D'ELYSEE 




(PaUlard) 




D^jE^yNER. For two persons : — 


fr. 


Hors d'oeuvre .... 


I -00 


(Eufs ^ la gel^e .... 


. 3-00 


Rumpsteak chez soi 


. 4-00 


Haricots verts . . 


. 2 'GO 


Fromages 


. I -GO 


Fraises k Torange .... 


. 3-00 




1 4 'GO 


ViNS 


fr. 


Chevalier i^re graves 


• 5*00 


Chateau Malleret .... 


. 4 'GO 


DfNER. For two persons : — 


fr. 


Hors d^oeuvre . . - ' . 


. 1-50 


Potage creme d'Antin . 


. 2-50 


Sole d*Off^mont .... 


. 4*0G 


Canetons aux petits pois 


. 7-OG 


Asperges k Thuile .... 


. 4 'GO 


Fromages 


. I'OG 


Fruits 


. 4*OG 




24-00 


ViNS 


fr. 


Chateau dlssan, '88 . . . 


. 8-GG 


Pol Roger, extra sec . . . 


• 5*00 
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RESTAURANT PAILLARD (CHAUSSEE) 



D£jEt>NER. For two persons ; — 


fr. 


Hors d'oeuvre .... 


. 2 '00 


Oeufs poch^s Tourangfele 


. 300 


Rumpsteak chez soi . . . 


. S'oo 


Fraises k Torange 


. 4*oo 


Macarons 


. I -GO 



15-00 



ViNS fr. 

Chablis Grenouille . 5*00 

Malleret, 1888 6-oo 

DfNER. For two persons : — fr. 

Creme de laitue 2 50 

Barbue Mirosm^nil . . .5*00 

Noisette pr^ sal^ estragon . 4-00 

Poulet de grain en cocotte bordelaise . 8*oo 
Coeurs de romaines .1-50 

Mousses Paillard 3*00 

Macarons 1*00 

25-00 

ViNS fr. 

Charbonnier gel^ 6*00 

Romance conti, 1887 . .17*00 

Pol Roger Brut 1892 .... 18*00 
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MAISON MAIRE 

D£je6ner. For two persons : — fr- 

Hors d'oeuvre I'oo 

Oeufs poch^s florentins . .3*00 

Filet Maire 5*00 

Fromages i*oo 

Fruits 2*oG 

ViNS 

Chablis Lisse 2*00 

Charbonnier vieux . . . 2*50 

16-50 



DfNER. For two persons : — fr. 

Potage Maire 2*00 

Sole k la Russe 4*00 

Poulet saut^ 2*00 

Petits pois 2*oo 

Glacis 2 'GO 

Fruits 300 

ViNS 

Charbonnier i^re tete .... 4-00 
Romance Conti, 1888 . . .15*00 

34'oo 
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CAFE DE LA PAIX 



DfNER. fr. 

Fourcouverts i-6o 

St Estfephe 3*00 

Champagne Ledoyen, 1893, frapp^ . 11 'oo 

Potage tortue 5*00 

Soles k la d'Orleans . .7*00 

Ris de veau Toulouse . .9*00 

Canetons farcis Rouennaise . .15*00 

Salade Romaine 2*50 

Petits pois k la Frangaise • S'oo 

Crassannes glac^es . . .5*00 

Gaufrettes i*oo 

Fromages 1*25 

Mac^doine de fruits . .6*00 

Caf^ r6o 

Liqueurs .... 3-00 

76-95 
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CAp£ DE LA PM\—c0nHnued 



DfNER. 






fr. 


Two couverts 80 


M^doc 






2*50 


Potage bisque 






2-50 


Hors d'oeuvre 






175 


Filets de soles Op^ra 






3-50 


Selle d'agneau Nivernaise 






3-50 


Poussin farci Paix . 






800 


Asperges sauce mousseline 






4-00 


Souffles Norv^giens 






4 '00 


Caf^ .... 






1*20 


Liqueurs .... 




. 2 'GO 








3375 
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CAPE DE LA PAIX 

(Grill Room) 

Luncheon. For two persons : — fr- 

Couverts 50 

Chablis Moutonne .5*00 

Hors d'oeuvre I'oo 

Rumpsteak grille au beurre d'anchois 3'5o 

Tomates grillees . . . . .1*50 
Pommes de terre, souffl^es ... 60 

Coupe Jacques 2-50 

Caf^filtr^ 1-20 

Liqueur 75 

Cigare 1*25 

17-80 
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CAPE DE PARIS 

(Avenue de l'Op^ra) 



DfNER. 



fc 



Two couverts .... 


60 


Chablis premiere .... 


yoo 


Nuits 


7.00 


Pommery Brut, 1889 


1 6 '00 


Les hors d*oeuvre .... 


1*50 


I>e consomm^ aux laitues 


1*50 


Les filets de sole Wljtdimir . 


350 


Le carredePauillac aux pommes nouvelle 


5 5'oo 


La salade coeur de laitues 


. 1-50 


I-e poussin de Hambourg cafd de Paris 


6 '00 


Les asperges sauce mousselinc 


6*oo 


Le fromage 


I '00 


La corbeille Marie Louise 


300 


Les fruits 


3.00 


Caf^ et liqueurs .... 


2.50 




61T0 
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PAVILLON ARMENONVILLE 



DIner. 

Potage St Germain 
Tniites de rivifere Meunibre 
Noisettes de filet Pompadour 
Mauviettes en cerises 
Salade de romaine 
Mousses aux mandarines 
Raisins .... 
Cafd double . 
Liqueurs 



ViNS 



I '00 

3-00 

4'oo 
4*00 
125 

2 "GO 
300 
5-00 
2 '00 

25-25 

fr. 



I St Julien 5*00 

I eau Apollinaris 1*25 
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RESTAURANT LAPEROUSE 

(51, QuAi DES Grands Augustins) 

D!ner. fr- 

Two couverts 50 

Potage Lamballe I'oo 

Hors d'oeuvre . . . . . i -oo 
Filets soles Lap^rouse . . . . 3*00 

Tournedos Sully 3*00 

Canetons farcis a la Rouennaise . 13*00 

Pointes d'Asperges Ji la creme . . .2*oo 
Poussin en cocotte .... 6*00 
Souffle Palmyre . • . .3*00 

Casserole ttes de nouilles glacdcs . . .3*00 

Raisins. .2*00 

Caf^ fine 1*50 

Premifere fine Lap^rouse . . .2*00 
2 cigares extra fins, Henri Clay .2*50 



43'5o 



ViNS fr. 

Bourgogne rouge— Cote St. Jacques 

„ „ Pommard 

„ „ Echizeaux, '85 . 

Bordeaux blancs— C^rons 

, „ Preignac . 

„ „ G. H. Mumm extra, dry 12*00 

„ „ St. Marceaux, '89 . 1400 
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2*00 

4'oo 
8-00 
3-00 
9'oo 
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RESTAURANT CHAMPEAUX 

<Pavillon Henri IV. k St. Germain) 

DIner. fr. 

Chablis 2*00 

Mouton d'Armailhacq, 1889 . .5*00 

Convert 60 

Bisque 2*00 

Sole k la Champeaux . 3*50 

Tournedos Rossini . . 4*50 
Canard sauvage k la presse .10*00 

Salade 1*25 

Parfait au Cafe 2*00 

Gaufrettes 175 

Fromage 75 

Fruits 250 

Caf^ Liqueurs 3 00 

38-85 
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FOYOT'5 




DIner. 


fr. 


Twocouverts 


60 


Potage Foyot 


roc 


Sole k la Russe .... 


3-00 


Ris de veau Foyot 


3-00 


Canard k la presse 


. i6'oo 


PouletCond^ .... 


14*00 


Sorbets au X^r^s .... 


2*00 


Bdcasse au fumet .... 


12*00 


Coeur de romaine .... 


I'OO 


Homard Foyot .... 


. 7*oo 


Champignons k la Parisienne 


2*00 


Crapes Suzette .... 


2 '00 


Biscuits Foyot .... 


2*00 




65*60 


ViNS 


fr. 


I Barsac 


. 4'oo 


T Clos des mouches 


2*00 


Volnay 


. 7*oo 


Champagne Foyot 


. 8*oo 
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MARQUERY'S 



ijEt^^NER. 

lebourg . 
line hospice i*'' 

[ . . . . 
rre . 
iar . 

Marguery 
eton k la presse 
de de roraaine 
srges k la sauce 
ime 

ire . 









fr. 

1 2 '00 

1 2 '00 

I'OO 

75 

I '00 

7 '00 

7 GO 
I 2 '00 

2-50 

9 '00 

2-50 

4'5o 
2-50 



1375 
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RESTAURANT LARUB 

(3, Place de la Madeleine 
27, Rue Roy ale) 

DfNER. For two persons : — 

Potage cr^me Argenteuil 
Barbue k la Russe . 
Noisette de pr^ sal^ Royal 
Poussin en cocotte Forestifere 
Coeur de Romaine k la Portugaise 
Mousse Petit Due . 
Gaufrettes .... 
Chateau Carbonnieux . 
Meusigny de Vogue, 1885 



fr. 

2 '00 
4 '00 

3-00 
7 "00 

3-00 

I "00 

6* 00 
1500 





42-50 


D]6jEt!rNER. For two persons :- 


fr. 


Hors d'oeuvres 


. 1-50 


CEufs poch^s Princesse . 
Rumpsteak a TAnglaise . 
Fromage .... 
Fraises k la Madeleine . 


. 3-00 
. 300 

. I -GO 

. 3-00 


Macarons .... 


75 


Chablis Moutonne, 1893 
Chateau Beycherelle, 1889 . 


. 5-00 
. 6'oo 




2325 
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SYLVAIN 



(i2, Rue Hal^vy, and 9, Chaussi^e d^Antin) 



Couverts 
Potage Sylvain 
Barbue Cambac^res 
Escalope de foies gras 
Poulet cocotte Bonne Ferame 
Salade saison 
Timbale de macaroni 
Gaufrettes 
Thorins, '85 



Gorton clos du roi, '85 



Gouverts 

Hors d'ceuvre 

CEufs brouillds trufT^s . 

Noisette de filet k la Riche 

Tarte Sylvain 

Chablis Moutonne, '93 . 

GMteau Margaux, '92 . 



fr. 
60 
I'OO 

4'oo 
5-00 

I'OO 

2 'GO 

2*50 
8 -GO 

3Q'io 

fr. 

60 

I'20 

2 'GO 

250 

75 
5-00 

6*oo 
18-05 
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RESTAURANT JULIEN 

(3, BOUVELARD DES CaPUCINES) 



D^jEtlTNER. For two persons :— 


fr. 


Hors d'oeuvre .... 


. I -00 


CEufs pochds k la Rouennaise 


. 3'oo 


Rouget k la Nigoise 


. 3'oo 


Langue de Boeuf k la Julien . 


. 3'oo 


Salade d'endives .... 


• I '50 


Champigny aux abricpts 


. I'so 


Sp^cialit^s de la maison : — 




Vins blanc d'Avize 


. 300 


Chateau Margaux, 1878 


6*00 




2 2 -GO 


DtNER. For two persons : — 


fr. 


Potage Milanais .... 


• 1-50 


Barbue k la Dugl^rd 


4*oo 


Escalopes de Ris de veau aux raviolis 


. 4 '00 


Selle de pr6 said k la Julien . 


. 400 


Quartier d'artichauts Capucines 


. 3*oo 


P^ches k la Serge .... 


. 300 


Spdcialitds de la maison : — 




Vin blanc d'Avize .... 


. 300 


Chateau Fleurennes, 1875 


. lO'OO 


• 


32-50 
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MAISON NOEL 

(24, Passage des Princes) 

fr. 

Two couverts 30 

Potage Genniny 2*00 

Filets de soles Noel .... 3*50 
Toumedos k I'lmpdratrice .3*00 

B^casse au fumet lo'oo 

Salade de romaine . . .1*00 

Souffle k la Noel . . . 2-00 

Fromage I'oo 

Raisin 1*50 

M^doc 2.50 

I Nuits St. Georges . . .3*00 

Caf(f 120 

Liqueurs 2*00 

Cigares. 1*50 

34-50 
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RESTAURANT LEQUEN 

(25, Rue de Dunkerque) 

DEjEtlTNER. For two pcFSons : — fr* 

Horsd'oeuvre 1*50 

CEufs mignon . . . . . • i7S 
Filet k la moelle pommes coquilles . .3*00 

Fruits refraichis 2*00 

Pouilly 2 50 

1075 



Df NER. For two persons : — 


ft. 


Petite marmite .... 


. I '50 


Filet de sole Victoria 


. 250 


Noisette d'agneau Henri IV. . 


. 300 


Pigeon en estouffade . . . 


. 3'oo 


Salade Amdricaine 


. 150 


P^ches frapp^es aux framboises 


. 2-50 




14-00 


ViNS 


fr. 


Pommerol 


. 3'oo 


Volnay, 1887 .... 


. 5*00 



ISO 
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RESTAURANT DE LA PEPINIERE 
MAI50N FLEIQ 

6, Rue de la PjfepiNifeRE 

(Gare St. Lazare) 

Petit D^jEtlrNER. fr- 

Th^, caf(6, lait, beurre, pain, par personne 90 
GSufs plat ou sardine beurre „ „ 50 

Rosbif, veau, jambon „ „ 60 

Poulet froid le quart . . . .1*50 
Foies gras trufiifs for four persons . .4*00 



II HeURES, D^JEtlTNER ChaUD. (TwO 

Couverts.) 
Hors d'oeuvre au choix . 
Sole au gratin 

Toumedos madfere champignons 
Petits pois ou autres 
Poulet roti chaud, cresson 
Fruits de saison 
Gateaux sees 
Caf6 ou th^ complet 
I Macon vieux 
I Thorins 



Biferes et liqueurs Ang^lavse.'s. 
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ft. 
60 

I '00 
I "00 
I '00 

60 

I 'GO 
I '60 
2 '00 

1 1 -So 
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RESTAURANT DE LA PEPWlBRB-coniinue^ 

DtNER. (Two Couverts.) fr« 

Consomm^ aux oeufs poch^s . . . i '50 
Langouste mayonnaise .... 3*00 
Poulet saut^ chasseur . . . .4*00 
Chateaubriand pommes souffl^es . .3*00 
Legumes de saison . . . . i '50 

Salade de saison 80 

Fruits de saison 1.50 

Glaces, Palmer's biscuits . .2*00 

Beaune i^ 4*00 

Champagne Roederer ou Mouton Roth- 
schild I2'00 



33*30 
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RESTAURANT DROUANT 

(Lamay) 
130, Boulevard Magenta 

D^jEti^NER. For two persons :— fr. 

Hors d'oeuvre I'oo 

Omelette au choix 1*20 

Rumpsteak, pommes souffl^es . . 2*50 

Pitd de foie gras 2*50 

Fromage ...... 60 

Fruits 1*20 

Chablis 3*00 

Caf^filtr^ 1-20 



13-20 



DfNER. For two persons: — fr. 

Potage au choix I'oo 

Poisson . . . . . . 2'oo 

Roastbeef garni 3*00 

Poulet de grain 500 

Salade 75 

Entremets 1*20 

Bourgogne en pichet . .1*50 

Caf^ 1-50 

Liqueur I'oo 

^695 
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TAVERNE ROYALE 

25, Rue Royale 

D^jEtlrNER. For two persons :— fr. 

Couverts 50 

Chablis 2*00 

Hors d'oeuvre varies . . . .1*20 

CEufs brouillds aux pointes d'asperges . 2*50 

Chiteaubriand pommes souffl^es . . 4*00 

Camembert I'oo 

Orange o"6o 

1 1 -So 



DfNER. For two persons : — 



Couverts 
Bordeaux 
Potage Sant^ 
Merlans k la Dieppoise . 
Ris de veau Financibre . 
Petits pois k la Frangaise 
Mousses au Kirsch 
Poire .... 



fr. 

I '50 

2-50 
2-50 
2-50 
I '50 

75 



13*25 
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THE SWAN 

34, Rue Caumartin, and 15, Rue Auber 

Bloater 2*25 

Oxtail soup 2*50 

Haddock 3*00 

Roast beef . . . . . 4-50 

Welsh rabbit . . . . . . 375 

Glaces . . . . . . 3*00 

Two pints ale (Bass) . . . .1*50 

St. Galmier 50 

Caf^ 1-20 

22'20 
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LA BELLE MBUNIERE 

D£j£t>NER. For two persons : — fr« 

Two couverts 40 

Hors d'oeuvre varies k volont^ . . 80 
CEufs brouill^s pointes . . . .1*60 
Sole k la Meunifere . . . . i'25 
Entrecote Bercy pommes souffl^es . .2*00 

Camembert 80 

2 Fruits I '40 

Chablis en carafe 80 

^ Moulin k Vent 1*50 

DtNER. For two persons : — ^* 

Two couverts 40 

Bisque 1*50 

Filets soles, vin blanc . . . .2*50 
Toumedos Belle Meunifere . . 2*00 

\ poulet cocotte Bonne Femme . . 3*00 
P^ches k rimp^ratrice . . . .1*40 
2 Fruits. . . . . . . i'4o 

Vin de Cotes 1*50 

^ Beaune 2*00 

1570 
1^6 
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RESTAURANT OAILLON 

(Henry Drouet) 
30, Rue St. Augustin 

D^jEt^NER. For two persons : — fr- 

Hors d'oeuvre 1*20 

CEufs k la Gaillon 2*50 

Pilaflf de bceuf a rAm^ricaine . 3*50 

Mac^doine de fruit rafraichi . . 3*00 

Pouilly Fuiss^ 4*00 

Chiteau Margaux, '89 . . . . 6*00 



20'20 



DfNER. For two persons : — fr« 

Cr^me Volnay 1*50 

Bar sauce Valois 4*00 

Agneau de Pauillac k la Boulang^re . 4*00 

Poussin de Hambourg rotie . . 4*50 
Salade Port-Mahon . . . .2*50 

Crapes Ot^ro 2*00 

Haut Brion, '91 8'oo 

Musigny, '94 12*00 

3850 
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TAVERNE OLYMPIA 

DfNER. fr. 

Huitres : Marennes, la douz. . . .2*50 

Ostende 3*00 

C^leri en branches 75 

Harengs marines 75 

Caviar frais 3*00 



POTAGES 

Sant^ 75 

Cr^me S^vign^ i 'oo 

Cro(ite au pot 75 

Pate d'ltalie 75 



POISSONS 




Bouillebaise k la Marseillaise . 


• I-7S 


Turbot sauce creme 


. 150 


Sole Cambac^res . 


. I"00 


Merlan k TAnglaise 


• I SO 


Mayonnaise de homard . 


• ns 


^ Langouste sauce Tartare . 


• 175 


^"i^ 
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Entries 



Boeuf k la mode . 

Selle de mouton Nivernaise . 

Jambon aux ^pinards 

Tournedos chasseur 

Cuisse de lifevre Grand Veneur 

Rdble 

J Grain Bonne Femme . 
Grives cocotte Lidgoise (2) . 



I "SO 
175 

175 
2-50 
3-00 
300 
3-00 



R6tis 



Fai'san ...... 


1 2 '00 


Perdreau 


6 '00 


Caille ....... 


2-50 


Mauviettes (3) . . . . 


175 


Grives (2) 


2 50 


Canard sauvage .... 


8-00 


B^casse 


. 8-00 


Bdcassine 


• 3'5o 
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LEGUMES 




C^pes bordelaises .... 


. I'So 


C^leri ...... 


I -50 


Haricots verts .... 


I*2S 


Endives au jus . 


• I*2S 


Petits pois aux laitues . 


• 1*25 


Choux de Bruxelles 


I 25 


l^pinards 


• 125 


Salades de saison 


75 


„ „ legumes 


• I "25 


„ Russe .... 


. 175 


„ Olympia .... 


2-00 


VlANDES FROIDES 




Cailles k la g^l^e .... 


. S'oo 


Poulardes truffi^es . . . 


25-00 


Jambon de York .... 


I '25 


Langue Valenciennes . 


I'2S 


Cote de boeuf k la Russe 


1-50 


Poulet reine 


7-00 


J poulet 


ns 


Pdte d'alouettes de Pithiviers . 


175 


Pickelfleisch 


1*25 


Galantine volaille truflfi^e 


175 


Veau froid k la g6\6e . . . . 


I 'SO 


Boeuf mode 


I 'SO 


Terrine de lapereau lifevre 


17s 


Foiegras truff^ 


175 


Assiette Anglaise 


1*50 


Perdreau k la g6\6e . . . . 


6 00 


1 ditto 


3-00 


1^0 
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Entremets 

Abricots Bourdaloue . . . .1*25 

Glac^ Diane 1*25 

Tartes Viennoises et aux fruits . .7*50 
Compotes : p^ches . . . -75 

Poires 75 

Ananas I'oo 

Coupe fruits glacis au champagne . 1*50 

Coupe Jacques 1.50 

Rocher 2*00 

Glac^ : Vanille, caf^, fraises, citron 1*25 

i ditto 75 

Biscuits de Montbozon .... 60 
Palmers, petit beurre .... 60 
Gaufrettes (4), Cigarettes (4) . . . 40 
Eventails (3) 40 



Desserts 








Fromages varies (par personne) 
Suisse 




. 50 
60 


Fruits : pomme 








I'OO 


poire 








I'oo 


„ raism 








2*00 


„ mandarines 








60 


api . 








50 


orange . 
„ banane 








• 50 

• 50 


„ pruneaux . 
Confiture de Bar . 








75 

I'OO 
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CAPE RESTAURANT AMERICAIN 

4, Boulevard des Capucines 

The prices are the same for luncheons, 
dinners, or suppers : — 

fr. 

Potages . . . . 75, I '00 to 1-50 

Poissons . . . . 1*50 to 2 '00 

Entries. . . . i '50, 2*00 to 2*50 
Roti according to the meat. 

Liqueur 1*50 and 2*00 

Salade 1*50 

Entremets 1*50 

Plum pudding 1*25 

Fromage 50 

Fruits according to season. 

All prices are marked in plain figures. 



U2 
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CABARET DE L'ECU DE PRANCE 

Route de Champigny au Bas de 

CHENNEVli^RES 

(Mandar et Fils) 

fr. 

2 Couverts 60 

4 CEufs I'oo 

1 Goujons 2'oo 

2 Poulet Chasseur 2*50 

2 Asperges 2*50 

I Rumpsteak I'oo 

1 Pommes frites 40 

2 Fraises 1*50 

2 Caf^ 40 

1 Benedictine 60 

2 Vin rouge ...... 2*00 

14*50 
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BONHOURE'S RESTAURANT 

NOGENT SUR MaRNE 

DInER. fr. 

Five Couverts 1*25 

Vin 6*50 

Potage 1-50 

Friture 4*50 

Gigot 8-00 

Haricots verts 2*25 

Dessert 2*00 

5 Caf(6 2-00 

5 Quetsch 2*50 

30*50 
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HOTEL DU PONT DE PER 

Lagny 

53, Rue du Chemin de Fer 

fr. 

Couvert 50 

Vin 1*50 

CEufs sur le plat 1*20 

Beurre 20 

Bifteck grille 1.80 

Fromage 50 

570 
Caf^ 60 

2 Benedictine i*oo 

730 
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AU RENDEZ-V0U5 DE5 PECHEURS 

(£. Masl^) 
Cond£ Ste. Libiaire 

fr. 

Three couverts 75 

Three bottles of red wine . . . i 'So 

Hors d*oeuvre i*oo 

CEufs i"oo 

Friture 3*50 

Roti, legumes 3*00 

Caf^, liqueur i'5o 

"•55 
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IX 

On Waiters and " Tips " 

From time to time the Paris waiters issue 
a manifesto threatening a strike if the " tip 
system is not abolished." The question 
of tips is a very ancient one, and it has 
a habit of coming up nearly every year 
in the dull season when waiters' receipts 
begin to fall off. Waiters, whom I have 
questioned on this matter, are mainly 
agreed that the total abolition of tips 
is not only undesirable but a practical 
impossibility. The public is hardly aware 
what an excellent profit a waiter earns 
in an average good Parisian restaurant 
or caf6. The mean is about 280 to 300 
147 
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francs per month, including free meals, 
and drinks at twenty centimes each ; but 
out of this the waiter has to give his , 
employer — the patron — from two to four 
francs per day, according to the impor- 
tance of the establishment. He also has 
to provide his own clothes and shoes, a 
pair of the latter rarely lasting more 
than a month. 

But all the aproned and shirt-fronted 
servers of bocks in the big beer-shops 
are not full-blown waiters. They are the 
waiters of waiters, commis as they are 
called, and are paid, by the half-dozen 
garqons de cafi en Hire, a fixed wage 
varying from twenty-five francs to sixty 
and eighty francs per month. These in- 
ferior mortals are divided into two cate- 
gories, the pkngeur and the omnibus. 
The plongeur is he who plunges the dirty 
glasses into the water for the purpose 
of cleansing them, and his abiding-place 
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is the office or scullery. The omnibus is 
a term which explains itself. There are 
also the rats^ who work in the ** caves** 
or cellars, and are traditionally badly 
treated, though why they should be no- 
body can explain. The present pro- 
prietor of L 's, who IS worth many 

millions of francs, began his career in 
the caves. His cousin, who gave me 
this information, after being a plunger 
(not a Jubilee plunger) is now a gargon 
sommelier^ dividing his time between the 
caves and the salU. He has very little 
to do, makes an average of 280 francs 
per month, whereat he grumbles, and has 
a plunger at his service, engaged by him 
for twenty-five francs per month — a lad 
of sixteen, who robs him, so he says. 
His hours are from seven in the morning 
to ten at night, and his only complaint 
is that the proprietor taxes him two 
francs per day, paid in advance, for the 
149 
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privilege of serving in his establishment, 
and this he calls paying for the right 
to work. The proprietor calls it paying 
for breakage. 

In larger establishments there is a 
diflFerence between the saUe and the 
terrasse. At Pousset's, for instance, the 
waiters on the terrasse^ where the open- 
air customers sit, make from thirty to 
thirty-five francs per day. Of course 
their season is only during the summer. 
In the winter they seek a place in the 
salle^ without always obtaining it. These 
high earnings are the average for all the 
big caf6s provided with terraces, such as 
the Caf<6 de la Paix, the Grand Caf(6, etc. 

I have gathered that the grievances 
against the " tip " are mainly formulated 
by the old waiters. They have a diffi- 
culty in finding situations, they are no 
longer active, and they long for that 
enticing quelque cltose de fixCy " some- 
1^0 
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thing certain," which is the cherished 
ambition at the bottom of nearly every 
Frenchman's heart There can be little 
doubt that if they were to get it, the 
customer would thenceforward be treated 
with scant ceremony. The "tip" is, in 
fact, the customer's protection. It is the 
barometer of his satisfaction with the 
treatment he has received. Ill-served, he 
can suppress it, and this obviates all 
lengthy and often futile complaint to 
managers and proprietors. Competent 
waiters know this, and prefer being dealt 
with on their merits. It is more profit- 
able to them in the long run. It is 
only the old waiter who, in the bitter 
hope of revenging himself in some slight 
measure on humanity before he dies, is 
eager to be invested with a sort of State 
function. I have discussed the question 
with several waiters (and it must be re- 
membered tllat the Parisian maitre d'hotel 
151 
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in always a person of great facility of 
expression and an extraordinary flow of 
ideas), and that is the conclusion they 
have led me to. 

The waiter's lot is by no means an 
unenviable one from the point of view of 
earnings. At restaurants such as Pail- 
lard's and the Caf6 Anglais, the waiter — 
not the commis, of course — makes many 
thousands of francs a year, a far larger 
income than a vast proportion of Govern- 
ment servants, he is extremely well fed, 
and he moves in the highest circles of 
society. His life is spent in an atmo- 
sphere of beautiful things. All this 
paradise, to which any intelligent waiter 
can aspire, would be blotted out if once 
the tip system were to be abolished ; 
and I am convinced that no well-bred 
customer would be any the better pleased. 
Bad service will spoil any dinner, and a 
gourmet shows his intelligence by the 
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accurate calculations of his tips in pre- 
cisely the same measure as by his choice 
of dishes. The French, who are not a 
generous folk, never trespass on the tip 
when they have dined well. The English 
have also an excellent reputation in this 
respect The Americans have also a 
good reputation, even if some of them 
seem less inclined to regard the tip as 
a legal tax than do their cousins from 
across the Channel. 
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X 
The Paris Theatres 

For some time past, in France, managers, 
authors, and critics alike have been wring- 
ing their hands over what they call the 
krach of the drama. The causes of this 
"slump" have been variously defined. 
The manager has attributed the decline 
in receipts to the custom which prevails 
on so large a scale of distributing free 
tickets right and left, and to the ever- 
increasing popularity of the music-halls. 
It is difficult to find at the present day 
any class of persons in Paris (in the pro- 
vinces matters are worse) who do not 
consider themselves, for some reason or 
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another, the natural guests of the theatri- 
cal manager. It is said that there are at 
least 10,000 of them in Paris alone. The 
tailor allows his actor -customer to run 
up a bill if he will pay him in tickets. 
Milliners, fencing - masters, clergymen, 
dentists, politicians, house porters, police 
officials, and Government functionaries 
all expect to go to the theatre for nothing. 
In fact, the only paying public consists 
of a few purse-proud French people of 
the old school who decline to accept 
favours of anybody, and the English and 
Americans and other foreigners who are 
visiting the capital. So, at least, the 
managers say. And it is an undoubted 
fact that, with the exception of the 
Com^die Fran9aise, the Op^ra, the Od6on, 
the Op^ra Comique, and the Gaitd, 
which are subsidized by the public 
authorities, hardly one of the theatres in 
Paris has been able to show profits for 
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years past, or to retain the same manage- 
ment for more than a few seasons. An 
exception must be made of the Porte St 
Martin since Cyrano was produced. The 
public, which is fairly content with the 
free-ticket system, lays the blame on the 
managers and authors. The critics blame 
the managers and the public, while the 
authors complain of foreign competition 
and insufficient mise'eU'Sciney and rage 
against the annual importations of German 
and Scandinavian drama. 

The probabilities are that everybody — 
managers, public, critics and authors alike 
— are, in a measure, responsible for the 
" slump." That there is a dearth of good 
pieces cannot be denied. Even Dumas 
fils, during the last few years of his life 
produced nothing that could be counted 
a great "draw," or was worthy of his 
reputation. Augier lost himself in politi- 
cal clouds ; and to succeed them we have 
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only M. SardoUi whose bag of tricks is a 
pretty deep one, though not altogether 
fathomless, M. Rostand, M. Donnay, M. 
Feydeau, and M. Bergerat But if the 
authors are mediocre, the critics, whose 
task it is to deal with their productions in 
the great organs of the press, are not a 
whit better. Where are the literary suc- 
cessors in the department of theatrical 
criticism to the impeccable Barbey 
d'Aurevilly, Thfophile Gautier, Jules 
Janin, or Alphonse Daudet? They are 
as conspicuous by their absence as any 
modern Moliere, Sedaine, or Beaumar- 
chais« The authors of to-day have (there 
is no gainsaying it) the critics they 
deserve. The managers have the public 
they deserve, and the public has the 
music-hall which it prefers. 

The fact is that the managers have over- 
estimated the well-known conservatism of 
the Paris bourgeoisie. Stolid, mostly un- 
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appreciative, and instinctively conservative, 
the bourgeois class in Paris is still capable 
of a certain growth of ideas ; and the great 
men who have laboured to inform public 
taste, though they may not have lived 
to see the fruit of their efforts, have not 
laboured altogether in vain. ' * There is 
some consolation in that, when one thinks 
of poor Barbey d'Aurevilly, the impec- 
cable critic, who anticipated the judgment 
of posterity by writing in gold ink, dying 
in a pauper's garret, alone in his last 
moments, but for an English Sister of 
Mercy, the admirable Miss Read. He 
predicted the decadence of the stage to 
the deaf ears of the then reigning theatri- 
cal managers, and his prophecy has, in a 
large measure, come true. In i88i Bar- 
bey d'Aurevilly wrote : " Dramatic art 
is approaching that period of exhaustion 
which precedes definite annihilation. 
How long will it yet live as it lives now, 
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repeating, in the manner of old men, the 
same thing over and over again ; for it 
eternally repeats the same characters, the 
same plots, and the same situations ? It 
no longer invents anything. It revolves 
upon itself. When Royer Collard quoted 
his own jokes, the poor old fellow was 
obliged to make shift with the past. That 
is the history of the theatre : it moves 
monotonously before us, like the horses in 
a circus, though they, at any rate, are alive 
and handsome, with more or less charming 
acrobats on their prancing backs ; while the 
theatre — alas, that it should be said — has 
become the most miserable of hacks, and 
you know what it has on its back. Like 
civilization, that serpent which bites its tail 
and dies of the bite, dramatic art is biting 
its own tail and is also dying. Like the 
decadent and materialist people that we 
are, dramatic art, decadent and materialist, 
is twisting itself back to its own origin, 
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like an old man bent almost to his feet 
It rose from the mountebank's stage and 
soared in a certain number of chefs 
d'omvrey shining, upright, and with the 
wings of genius spread wide. But with 
the revues of to-day, the pieces in which 
everything is sacrificed to st£^e carpen- 
tering and scenery, Dramatic Art is now, 
notwithstanding our complicated civiliza- 
tion, as sordid and infantine as was the 
car of Thespis, daubed with wine lees, 
when civilization and society were in their 
infancy; and it thus happens that the 
theatre, which began with the mummer's 
booth, ends insipidly where it began." 
Barbey d'Aurevilly precedes this severe 
impeachment with the remark that when 
the final reldche is announced, the critics 
themselves will be suppressed. " We shall 
have lived," he declares mournfully, 
" Troja fuit." 

Since these despondent lines were 
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written, however, a serious and not alto- 
gether unsuccessful effort has been made 
to renovate French drama. The impulse 
and inspiration have, it is true, come from 
abroad. Under the aegis of Antoine, 
Ibsen and Maeterlink were introduced to 
the French public — and a number of other 
foreigners quickly followed in their train — 
Spaniards, Italians, Russians, English, and 
Germans. The foundation of the Theatre 
Libre was the first successful attempt to 
stem the progress of French dramatic de- 
cadence. It occasioned a loud outcry from 
the older sort of managers, the older type 
of critic (" Oncle" Sarcey^for instance) and 
the old-fashioned playgoer. That silly 
word competition was pronounced as if 
art could possibly compete with art, and 
the patriotic dislike of the foreigner, which 
is really nothing more than an echo of 
the unpopularity of Marie Antoinette 
before the Revolution, was vigorously 
l6l \. 
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stirred up. Too late however. After the 
first storm was over, R^jane in the DoWs 
House^ and Sarah Bernhardt as Magda, 
proved that even a general public was 
willing to throw patriotic considerations 
aside for the sake of listening to a good 
play. The wall of prejudice was soon 
broken down. Duse from Italy, and Sorma 
from Berlin, Novelli from Naples were 
received here with open arms, won golden 
opinions, and the influence of this foreign 
invasion has been distinctly good. It has 
put new blood and new vigour into a 
decrepit drama which was dying of old 
formulas and self-sufficiency. - Not that 
the change has been as radical as was 
needed. The old foolery is still rampant 
at quite two-thirds of the French theatres. 
At the Com^die Fran^aise, which appeals 
essentially to a bourgeois class, a few in- 
novations have been made by M. Claretie 
in the matter of scenery which have been 
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clearly inspired by the careful realism for 
which M. Antoine first made himself 
famous as a stage manager. One or two 
plays after the new manner have been 
acted, but in a half-hearted way. One felt 
that the manager had consented to their 
being performed in much the same spirit 
which animated Louis the Sixteenth when 
he signed the Constitution, in the hope 
of proving how impracticable the new 
theories were. And from the point of 
view of his own public, M. Claretie, the 
most nervous, the most irresolute of men, 
was in a measure right. For the last 
few years the one great pecuniary success 
of the House of Molifere has been the 
revival of Murger*s Vie de Bohhne. All 
that we have been promised for the Exhi- 
bition is a revival of Sardou's Patrie^ 
and those who are conscientiously de- 
sirous of saving French drama from the 
dry rot which is eating away at its hfeart 
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are woefully disappointed in consequence. 
What saves the Comedie Frangaise is its 
classical ripertoire and its admirable staff 
of actors. To understand, however, the 
full effects of the recent revolution we 
must compare that other subsidized 
theatre, the Od^on, the second Commie 
Frangaise as it is called, with the Theatre 
Antoine. The last management of the 
Od^on was a combination of M. Antoine 
and M. Ginisty. This was an attempt to 
put new wine into old bottles. After the 
unsuccessful production of M. Bergerafs 
adaptation of Gautier's Capitaine Fracasse 
the partnership broke up. There was a 
brief lapse, during which M. Antoine 
toured in the provinces, and then he 
found the capital to start the theatre in 
the Boulevard Sebastopol which bears 
his namCi And he has never had to 
look back since. He has produced some 
dull pieces of exotic origin, colourless, and 
16^ 
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flavourless, like those tinned meats which 
reach us from tropical countries ; but he 
has proved that his methods and prin- 
ciples are justifiable in practice. The 
Th^^tre de TCEuvre, which endeavoured 
to go one better, has failed. It represented 
not progress but anarchy. The People's 
Theatre, which has recently been opened 
under the auspices of M. Cyvoct, is more 
anarchical still, and is not likely to sur- 
vive long. But little by little, the public 
mind is being enticed away from the 
old dramatic traditions of that false and 
frivolous school of which the late M. 
Meilhac was perhaps the last notable 
exponent. The Od^on, which refused to 
follow M. Antoine's lead, does not manage 
to make its old methods pay. The new 
dramatic spirit has had another effect It 
has given birth to the Cabaret Artistique, 
which is taking the place of the old Caf(6 
Concert. An imitation more or less dos^ 
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in every case of the now defunct Chat 
Noir, the Roulotte, the Treteau de Tabarin, 
Le Carillon, have acquired wide popu- 
larity for a particular kind of realistic 
one-act play which is, as a rule, little more 
than a most careful reconstruction of a 
single scene, generally taken from low 
life. Among the authors who have won 
fame for this kind of work are Georges 
Courteline, Oscar M6t^nier, Tristan Ber- 
nard, and Pierre Veber. The music-halls 
are now complaining of the competition of 
these Cabarets Artistiques. Thus in a 
measure the old theatres are revenged. It 
is the fashion at the Cabarets Artistiques 
for the singer, the cltansonnier^ to sing his 
own songs. Marcel Legay, Jehan Rictus, 
Fursy, Lemercier, Bonnaud, Vincent 
Hyspa, Paul Delmet, Hugues Delorme are 
all collateral descendants of poor Jules 
Jouy, who died in a madhouse under the 
impression that Salis, of the Chat Noir, 
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was pursuing him to his death. Jouy was 
himself a worthy successor of B6ranger. 
Bruant is still occasionally heard, though 
most of his time is devoted to the culti- 
vation of potatoes. Curiously enough the 
late Salis also had a passion for farming, 
and was the inventor of a patent chemical 
manure. At the Carillon, an amusing 
feature is the parody of a court of justice, 
but the idea is a very old one, and has 
often been carried out in London. At 
the Funambules in the Rue Fontaine, 
Severin, one of the greatest mimics who 
ever lived, is the attraction. The Ane 
Rouge, in the Avenue Trudaine, gives op- 
portunities to clever amateurs. At the 
Trdteau de Tabarin, M. Fursy has intro- 
duced what he calls the chanson rosse. 
Rosse may be fairly translated as black- 
guardly, and M. Fursy has once or twice 
been threatened with repressive measures 
by the Prefect of Police. 
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In addition to these minor temples 
of art are a number of theatrical clubs, 
the Cercle des Escholiers, where M. 
Lugn6 Po^ made his dibtU^ where only 
new pieces are performed, and where 
Ibsen and Maeterlink were first intro- 
duced (privately) to a French audi- 
ence. The Gardenia is an exclusive club, 
founded by a Canadian, M. Paul Fabre, 
which employs the services of the best 
actors and actresses. Others are "Les 
Gaulois," " Le Masque," " La Rampe." 

The Paris theatres are less expensive, 
but they are distinctly less comfortable 
than the London theatres. In England 
there is a tendency to put comfort before 
art. Here the artistic conscience is very 
tender. From the artistic point of view 
no fault can be found with the interior 
arrangements of the Op^ra, the Com6iie 
Frangaise, and the Op^ra Comique. ^A 
walk round the foyer among the marble 
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busts of departed masters, a glance up at 
the beautifully painted ceilings at any of 
these places may console you for a dull 
performance. The atmosphere is admir- 
ably serious when serious pieces are being 
played. 

To say that any one theatre is to be 
recommended in preference to any other 
is, of course, impossible, for all depends 
upon the value of the particular play which 
is being performed. Generally speaking, 
however, the Com6die Frangaise suits 
solemn people who have a thorough know- 
ledge of French. Pieces which are of a 
risqtii character do not find acceptance 
here. The habitual audience of this 
theatre is composed of respectable middle- 
class folk, who bring their grown-up 
daughters. The manager, M. Claretie, is, 
in addition to being a journalist and 
a novelist, a member of the French 
Academy. He is quite a respectable 
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person, ^ pere de famille. The company 
consists of a limited number of societaires, 
who divide up the profits in proportion to 
their length of service, and retire on a 
pension. Added to these are a number of 
pensionnaires who are paid a salary, gener- 
ally a very small one, but it is from their 
ranks that the societaires are recruited. 
The manager receives a salary equivalent 
to the full share of a senior soci^taire. 
The acting bears very strongly the stamp 
of the Conservatoire, where all the actors 
and actresses of the Com6die Frangaise 
have, with very few exceptions, received 
their professional training. Impressionist 
acting, such as M. Antoine's, finds no 
favour at the Comddie Fran^aise, which, 
like all French institutions, is intensely 
conservative. Pieces performed at this 
theatre are submitted first of all to a 
committee of the company, to whom they 
are read by the author. The manager or 
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administrator, as he is called, is on this 
committee, and has a vote, but his power 
does not go beyond that, though his 
opinion, being that of a distinguished man 
of letters, has, of course, great weight. All 
pieces publicly performed in France have 
to receive first of all, the approval of 
the Government censors, chief of whom is 
M. E. Daudet, nephew of the great novelist. 
The Od^on, which is subsidized by the State, 
is sometimes called the second Th^^tre 
Fran^ais. M. Claretie wrote some time 
ago : " In my opinion the Od^on ought to 
be in some sort the printing press, the 
publishing house, militant and young, of 
which the Com^die Fran^aise is the library." 
Needless to remark it would be impossible 
to run a successful theatre on these lines. 
The Od^on,^ however, is supposed to be the 
place where the young actor and the young 
author may make a bid for fame. But 
* Temporarily removed to the Gymuase. 
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this as we have pointed out, is an 
error. Its prices- are cheaper than the 
Comddie Frangaise, it is infinitely more 
uncomfortable, atid so full of draughts 
that it is a mystery where they all come 
from. The public, however, is very much 
the same, consisting of the good bourgeois 
class which resides on the Left Bank. Its 
present manager, M. Ginisty, is, like M. 
Claretie, a journalist. The Opera is also 
supported by a large subsidy from the 
State. Its manager, M. Gailhard, is an 
autocrat who manages to make his 
theatre pay, which most of his prede- 
cessors have been unable to do. The 
Opera Comique is a handsonle building 
just finished, which is chiefly remark- 
able for Benjamin Constant's ceiling. 
Its manager is M. Albert Carrd, who 
was formerly partner with M. Porel. The 
Op^ra Comique stands to the Op^ra in 
much the same relation that the Od^on 
\T2, 
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does to the Com^die Frangaise, with this 
difference, that the OpA-a Comique really 
has done something for young composers 
and artists. M. Porel, once an actor and 
the son of a Parisian artisan, is supposed 
to be the best stage manager in France. 
He succeeded in making two ends meet 
at the Od^on, then married R^jane, and 
started the ill-fated Grand Thi^tre, which 
had once been the Eden Music Hall. He 
then took over the combined management 
of the Vaudeville and the Gymnase in 
partnership with M. Carr^. He is now 
sole manager of the Vaudeville, and the 
Gymnase has passed under the direction 
of his former secretary, M. Franck. The 
Vaudeville belongs to a Limited Liability 
Company, and is run on the abannement 
system which prevails at the subsidized 
theatres. Its tone is serious. The Gym- 
nase has never been a pronounced success. 
Victor Koning, who died in a madhouse, 
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lost in it everything he possessed. He 
left it to start the Com^die Parisienne, 
which is now the Athdn^e Comique. M. 
Lugn6 Po6 recently made an attempt to 
revive his Th^Mre de TOEuvre ,at the 
Gymnase, but failed. The Gymnase and 
the Vaudeville produce high-class comedy. 
The home of farce is at the Palais 
Royal and at the Nouveaut^s. It is 
here that pieces essentially parisiennes 
may be heard. At the Varidt^s, the 
manager, M. Fernand Samuel, makes a 
judicious mixture of comedy and operetta. 
The Bouffes Parisiens supplies light 
operetta of the type which is known 
in England as musical comedy. Its 
greatest success during the past ten 
years has been " Miss Helyett." The Gaite 
also produces musical comedies, and has 
an admirable repertoire. The Renais- 
sance, since Sarah Bernhardt abandoned 
it, is now the Theatre Lyrique, and 
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IS a sort of incubating establishment for 
young composers. Sarah Bernhardt has now 
the theatre belonging to the Paris Munici- 
pality, called the Th^^tre National, which 
has just been relinquished by the Opera 
Comique. The Porte St. Martin is con- 
tinually changing hands. It used to be 
the home of melodrama under the manage- 
ment of M. Rochard, now at the Chatelet. 
Sarah Bernhardt had it for a time. Then 
it became M. Coquelin's theatre, and en- 
joyed an unprecedented run of luck with 
Cyrano de Bergerac, What will become of 
it when M. Coquelin goes back to the 
Com^die Frangaise, which he is most 
likely to do sooner or later, no one knows. 
The Ambigu remains true to its old melo- 
dramatic traditions. It was here that 
Roger la Honte was produced a decade 
ago, and the same sort of piece has been 
running ever since. The Chatelet, with 
its enormous stage, is chiefly used for 
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spectacular pieces on a gigantic scale. 
The Th^&tre Cluny is a popular theatre, 
where amusing farces and musical comedies 
are produced. The Folies Dramatiques is 
at present without a lessee. The Dejazet, 
founded by the famous old actress of that 
name, is quite a popular place, and pro- 
duces farces and operettas, principally old 
stock pieces. It rarely plays anything 
sufficiently interesting or new to attract a 
Boulevard audience. 

Of the music-halls, only the Folies 
Bergere, Olympia, Casino de Paris, and, 
in the summer, the Jardin de Paris are 
conducted on the same lines as the 
Alhambra and the Empire in London. 
The other variety theatres are given up 
to songs and revues^ the latter a sort of 
musical comedy dealing with the chief 
events of the past year. The chief writer 
of revues is M. P. L. de Flers, who has 
a very happy gift for arranging effective 
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ballets, interspersed with clever topical 
songs. The Parisian listens to fewer ser- 
mons than the Londoner, but he makes 
up for this deficiency with lectures. He 
is fond of combining a music-hall enter- 
tainment, or even a serious dramatic per- 
formance, with what he calls a conference. 
At the Od^on a revival of Molifere's plays 
will be preceded by a conference from 
some well-known critic or literary pro- 
fessor. The old Salle des Conf(6rences in 
the Boulevard des Capucines has now 
become the Th^^tre des Capucines, where 
smart little one-act plays are given ; but 
the Bodini^re, as it is called after its 
manager, M. Bodinier, formerly secretary- 
general at the Com^die Francaise, is still 
a great lecturing centre. The revival of 
old French songs by Mile. Felicia Mallet, 
preceded by a lecture by witty Georges 
Vanor, used to be a very pleasing feature 
of this place. M. Vanor has lectured 
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here on countless subjects. When intro- 
ducing Maurice Bouchor's marionettes he 
began with the phrase very characteristic 
of his style : " These actresses are virtuous 
because they have no mothers ! " At the 
Bodini^re, the real name of which is the 
Th^^tre d* Application, there is nearly 
always an amusing entertainment, the 
nature of which, however, is too varied to 
admit of general description. 

THE MINOR THEATRES, MUSIC- 
HALLS, ETC. 

Alcazar D'jfexf, Champs-^lysdes. 
Ambassadeurs, Champs-]6lys^es (T6l6ph. 244- 

84). 
Ba-Ta-Clan, boulevard Voltaire, 50 (T6\6ph. 224- 

79). 
Batignolles, boulevard des BatignoUes, 78. 
BODINIERE, rue Saint-Lazare, 18 (TeMph. 147-31). 
BoUFFES-DU-NoRD, boulevard de la Chapelle, 

37 dis (T^leph. 4 '9-32). 
Capucines (les), boulevard Capucines, 39 (Tdl^ph. 

156-40). 
Carillon (le), rue de La Tour-d'Auvergne, 43 

(T^leph. 256-43). 
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Casino de Paris, rue Blanche, 15 (Tddph. 154-44). 
CiGALE (la), boulevard Rochechouart, 120 (T^ldph. 

407-60). 
Cirque d'Hiver, boulevard des Filles-du-Cal- 

vaire. 
Cirque Medrano, rue des Martyrs (T6\6ph 

240-65). 
Cluny, boulevard Saint-Germain, 71 (T^ldph. 

807-76). 
Concerts Colonne, rue de Berlin, 43 (T^l^ph. 

147-98). 
Concerts Lamoureux, rue Moncey, 2 (T^l^ph. 

132-38). 
Concert Parisien, Faubourg-Saint-Denis, 37 

(T^leph. 160-71). 
D^JAZET, boulevard du Temple, 41 (Td^ph. 274- 

91). 
Divan Japonais, rue des Martyrs, 75 (Tddph. 

523-74). 
Eldorado, boulevard de Strasbourg, 4 (Td^ph. 

219-78). 
EUROP^EN, rue Biot, 5. 
FoLlES-BERofeRE, rue de Trevise, 35 (Tdldph. 

102-59). 
Folies-Marigny, Champs-^lys^es, (Td^ph. loi- 

89). 
FoURMi (la), boulevard Barb^s, 10. 
GaIt^ - Montparnasse, rue de la Gait^, 24 

(Tdldph. 707-56). 
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GAiiE-RocHECHOUART, boulevard Rochcchouart, 

15 (Teldph. 406-23). 
Gobelins, avenue des Gobelins, ys- 
Grand Guignol, rue Chaptal, 20 (Teleph. 228- 

34). 
Hippodrome, rue Caulaincourt, 3 (Teleph. 532- 

18). 
HORLOGE, Champs-Elysees (T^l^ph. 244-86). 
JARDIN DE Paris, Champs-Elysdes (T^l(fph. 244- 

86). 
Mathurins, rue des Mathurins, 36 (T^ldph. 213- 

41). 
Montmartre, rue d'Orsel, 43 et 45. 
Moulin Rouge, boulevard de Clichy, 90 (Teleph. 

508-63). 
Mus^E Gr^vin, boulevard Montmartre, 10 

(Tddph. 155-33). 
NouvEAU Cirque, rue St. Honors, 247 (T^l^ph. 

241-84). 
NouvEAU Theatre, rue Blanche, 15. 
Olympia, boulevard des Capucines, 26 (Teleph. 

244-68). 
Pa-Cha-Noir, rue Victor Massd, 12 (Teldph. 

224-13). 
Palais de Glace, Champs-lfelys^es (Teldph. 514- 

72). 
Parisiana, boulevard Poissonni^re (T^l^ph. 1 56- 

70). ^ 
Pj^piniere, rue de la P^pini^re, 9. 
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Pompadour, boulevard des Italiens, 12 (Tdle^ph, 

111-15). 
ROBERT-HOUDIN, boulevard des Italiens, 10. 
SCALA, boulevard de Strasbourg, 13 (Tdldph. loi- 

16). 
Th6atre-Antoine, boulevard de Strasbourg, 14 

(T6\6ph. 226-64). 
Theatre Magu^ra (ex-Moncey), avenue de 

Clichy, 50 (T6\6ph. 543-11). 
Tour Eiffel, Champs-de-Mars (Tdldph. 700-03). 
Treteau de Tabarin, rue Pigalle, 58 (Tdldph. 

136-42). 
Trianon, boul. Rochechouart, 80 {T6\6ph. 417- 

84). 
ViGNOLETTES, c\t6 d'Antin, 29 (T^l^ph. 248-11). 



Montmartre has a special attraction for 
strangers. It is here that the Bohemian- 
ism of middle life rivals the more youth- 
ful frivolities of the Quartier Latin. It 
was the Chat Noir which first brought 
the Willettes and the Alphonse Allais, the 
Auriols, the Maurice Donnays, the 
Toulouse Lautrecs, and all their attendant 
band of literary and artistic snobs to the 
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foot of the Sacred Butte. Salis, who 
founded the Chat Noir, is dead. He died 
of diabetes brought on by drinking the 
innumerable bocks to which his customers, 
who included all the crowned heads of 
Europe, and most of the counter-jumpers 
of the neighbourhood, persistently treated 
him. His establishment is now known as 
the Boite k Fursy (Fursy is the pseudonym 
of a M. Dreyfus), and is given up to one- 
act plays, songs, etc. The Chat Noir has 
had an innumerable brood of kittens, 
many of which have found a premature 
grave, as often happens to this race. The 
Grande Pinte in the Avenue Trudaine is 
now the Ane Rouge ; its last proprietor 
committed suicide. His name was 
Lejoyeux. His predecessor was Salis's 
brother, who failed to make the place pay, 
Au Clou was a joyous rendezvous at one 
time, and famous for four admirable 
panels by Willette in the dining-room on 
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the first floor. Those panels have been 
sold at a public auction, and were bought 
for i4,ooofrancs. The new proprietor points, 
however, with pride to a strange glass 
decoration by Willette representing a 
black cat, whidh is all he has left of the 
former peerless collection of this artist's 
works. If you let him, he will also show 
what he calls his " Museum," a curious 
collection of odds and ends, with a 
daguerrotype of his grandfather, a terra- 
cotta bust of Bibi-la-Pur6e, and some very 
realistic bronzes. The Tambourin became 
the Butte, and is now the Quat'z' Arts, 
the Divan Japonais was formerly the Caf6 
de la Chanson. Aristide Bruant, though 
his heart is in agriculture, still insults the 
long-suffering and delighted snob at the 
portals of his establishment in the boule- 
vard Clichy. The quality of these Cabarets 
Artistiques is to disappear quickly. Their 
constitution is affected by that same 
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microbe of galloping consumption en- 
couraged by foul air, late hours, and raw 
alcohol, which has destroyed so many of 
their most brilliant habitues. 



\^\ 
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XI 
Racing Round Paris 

Except at Chantilly, all the racecourses 
around Paris are within the limits of a 
cab drive, and it is certainly better to take 
a cab to Auteuil and even to Maisons 
Laffitte than to go by train, for the rail- 
way service between Paris and these two 
places is execrable. Vincennes will, how- 
ever, soon be connected with the centre of 
the town by the Metropolitan Railway. St. 
Ouen and Enghien can also be easily 
and comfortably reached by train from 
the Gare du Nord, and between Paris and 
Chantilly the trains are numerous, rapid, 
and punctual. The ordinary price which 
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the Paris cabman demands for the after- 
noon for conveying his fare to and from 
any of the racecourses except Chantilly 
is twenty-five francs, and two or three 
francs pourboire added to this ought to 
make him contented. 

The French racecourses are admirably 
kept, being so far superior to those in 
England, and whether on the pilouse (the 
field) or in the phage (the paddock), there 
is no rowdyism at all. Book-betting is 
forbidden in France, but, like a great num- 
ber of illegal things, it enjoys a large 
amount of toleration. Not so long ago 
Paris was scattered over with little private 
betting places where the smallest sums 
were received. So much ruin and crime 
were the consequence of the gambling 
spirit thus fostered among the lower 
classes that all these so-called "betting 
offices" were suppressed. The next step 
which the Government took was to offici- 
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ally authorize the establishment of paru 
mutuel betting on the racecourses. This 
system is carried on by means of a ma- 
chine known as the totalisator. Once it 
was in full working order, the Govern- 
ment issued an order suppressing the 
bookmakers altogether, thus giving the 
monopcJy to the par>mutueL It was not 
possible, however, to do away with book- 
betting entirely ; and had it been so, the 
chances are that French racing would not 
have survived the blow. The advantage 
of the pari'tnutuel is that it works with 
the mathematical honesty of a machine. 
Its disadvantage is that the backer never 
knows what odds he will get, and cannot 
make any arrangements for cover. The 
totalisators are placed in a number of little 
sheds with ticket holes {gtiichets) where a 
cashier takes the stakes, in return for 
which he gives paper tickets with the num- 
ber of the horse which has been backed, 
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and the amount of the stake printed on 
them. The sums which can be laid vary 
from ,10 francs to 500 at the pdsage, and 
5 francs to 100 on the pilouse. Tickets 
are only given for one or another of these 
sums, namely, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100 francs, 
which are thus treated as units, though of 
course any multiple of 5 may be staked 
by purchasing the required number of 
tickets at the different guichets. After 
the starting-bell is sounded, it- is needless 
to say, no more tickets are. issued. 
While the money is being staked an em- 
ploy 6 of tliQ pari-mutuel writes up outside 
each shed on a cardboard plan the.numbet 
of units which are being staked on each 
horse. This gives the public some vague 
idea of what the odds will be. At one or. 
two of the racecourses this operation is 
performed by means of a machine resem- 
bling the cash registers used in shops. As 
soon as the race is over all the money 
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which has been staked to win is added up. 
From the total is deducted 7 per cent, of 
which 3 per cent, goes to the Charities 
Department of the Government, 2 per cent, 
to the Society who own the racecourse, 
and 2 per cent, to ih^ pari-muiuel organi- 
zation for the payment of its staff and 
general expenses. The lowest remunera- 
tion, by the way, paid to the pari-mutuel 
cashiers is 20 francs for their day's work. 
The remainder of the total is then divided 
among all the backers of the winning 
horse. After this, the money which has 
been staked for a place is added up and 
distributed in the same way. When there 
are less than four horses in the race, no 
places are accorded. With from four to 
seven, the first two horses are placed, and 
the first three when seven or more horses 
have run. As soon as the figures showing 
the amount to be paid hy ih^ pari-tnutuel 
on a unit of 10 francs in the phage, and 
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5^ on the pilause^ are hoisted together 
with the number of the winning horse, 
the holder of a winning ticket addresses 
himself to the paying guichety which is 
generally situated behind the line of 
sheds where the tickets are given out 
He must be careful to address himself to 
the guichet with the number correspond- 
ing to that of the guichet where he took 
his ticket. If you lose your ticket, there 
is no means of recovering your money. 
On the p^lousey supposing you have won, 
there are people who will buy your ticket 
less S sous, and thus save you the trouble 
of waiting your turn at the paying guichet 
It is well in a transaction of this kind to 
be careful of not accepting bad money. 
The official card can be purchased at the 
entrance to the racecourse for 25 centimes, 
and it is important not to buy any other. 
The men who sell it have " programme 
officiel" written on a card stuck in their 
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hats. In the enclosure the bookmakers, 
who are not strictly allowed to shout the 
odds, though this is a rule which is con- 
stantly being infringed, will bet with people 
whom they know, and the settlement takes 
place after the meeting. There are the 
usual number of touts and tipsters on the 
racecourse, a large majority of whom are 
Englishmen, broken-down jockeys, stable- 
men without a job, and the like. The 
total amount of money which passes 
through the hands of the pari-mutuel 
annually is about two hundred million 
francs. 

The price of entrance is 20 francs to the 
pisage^ to the pilouse i franc or 3 francs. 
At Auteuil, Longchamp, and Vincennes, 
where the pilotise is i franc, there is a 
pavilion (or stand) at 5 francs ; but at all 
the other racecourses the pilouse costs 
3 francs. To women, however, the charge 
for entrance to ^^p^sage is only 10 francs, 
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though for the other places there is no 
reduction. Carriages may be taken on to 
the pdouse at the rate of 15 francs per 
horse in addition to the usual entrance fee 
for each person. Maisons Laffitte is the 
only racecourse near Paris where there is a 
stand on the pdlouse. It is opposite the 
winning post, but uncovered. Maisons 
Laffitte has a famous "straight," and for 
races up to one mile in length there is no 
bend. 

The Auteuil steeplechase racecourse is 
in the form of an 8, and is the finest in the 
world. It is here that the two biggest 
steeplechase races in France take place — 
namely, the Grand Steeplechase, which is 
run a week before the Grand Prix, that is 
to say on the first Sunday in June, and the 
Grande Course de Haies four days later. 
For these two sensational events English 
horses are almost invariably entered. The 
peculiarly favourable situation of the Long- 
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champ racecourse in the Bois de Boulogne 
makes it a very fashionable resort. It is 
here that the Grand Prix and the Prix du 
Conseil Municipal are run. At Vincennes 
there are trotting races and races for 
thoroughbreds and half-breeds on the 
flat, and occasional steeplechases. The 
" straight " at Vincennes is up a hill, which 
makes the course rather difficult. Two of 
the prettiest racecourses near Paris, both 
belonging to the Soci^te d'Encouragement, 
are at St. Ouen and Enghien. At Chan- 
tilly, which is an hour's railway journey 
from Paris, the classic events of the 
French Derby (Prix de Jockey Club), and 
the Oaks (Prix de Diane) are run both in 
June. The racing season at Chantilly is 
quite short, consisting of only nine meet- 
ings in all, of which three take place in 
the spring and six in the autumn. It is at 
Chantilly, however, that the principal train- 
ing establishments are to be found, and 
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these are almost without exception under 
English management. Chantilly holds its 
head very high among racing centres in 
France, and likes to be described as the 
French Newmarket. But for the some- 
what overpowering presence of the Chateau, 
with its royal dependencies, Chantilly would 
by this time have become almost an Eng- 
lish village. The Chateau and the forest 
at Chantilly belong to the heirs of the late 
Due d'Aumale, chief of whom is the French 
Institute. The chateau contains an inter- 
esting though somewhat overrated collec- 
tion of ancient and modern pictures. In 
the forest are a certain number of rides, 
where the trainers can exercise their 
horses, and skirting it is a magnificent exer- 
cise ground — Les Aigles — with a gallop of 
over three miles in length. Further evi- 
dences of the British occupation of Chan- 
tilly are a Wesleyan Chapel, an Anglican 
Church, numerous bars, and in the little 
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cemetery the graves of several generations 
of English trainers and jockeys, with curi- 
ous epitaphs and inscriptions recalling our 
own rural tombstones. Some of the de- 
scendants of these trainers have now be- 
come French either by naturalization or 
in consequence of the law which imposes 
French nationality on children born in 
France of parents also born in France. 
In spite, too, of their English names and 
characteristically British appearance several 
of them speak English with a strong 
French accent, and have never crossed the 
Channel. There has also grown up in the 
village a curious dialect known as " Chan- 
tilly English," a mixture of the two tongues, 
in proportions about equal to those of an 
average stiff glass of whisky and water. 
There is one good hotel at Chantilly, the 
H6tel du Grand Conde, opposite the race- 
course, which has the same proprietors as 
the H6tel Scribe in Paris. At Colombes 
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the riding is principally done by gentlemen 
riders or apprentice jockeys. At Levallois 
Perret there are only trotting races. Four 
meetings a year take place at Rambouillet, 
St. Germain, and Compifegne. These three 
places are best reached by train. 
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Grands Hotels du 
Trocadero 

Boulevard Delessert et Qua! de Passy 

Near the Gates of the Exhibition 



These Hotels are fitted with every modem comfort ; 
Electric Lighting, spacious Bath Rooms on every floor, 
Lifts, Telephones, Drawing, Reading and Smoking 
Rooms, etc., as well as the Latest Sanitary Improve- 
ments. 

Terms for Board, which comprise bedroom, 
attendance, lighting, break&ist, luncheon and 
dinner (wine included), from i8 francs per day. 

Rooms Only (without pension), from 9 francs per 
day. 

Restaurant k la Carte and at fixed prices. 

All particulars may be obtained and rooms reserved 
at any of the Offices of the International Sleeping Car 
Company, or of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, or by 
application direct to the Hotels. 



Central Offices of the International Sleeping 
Car Company for Great Britain 

14 Cockspur Street 

LONDON 5.W. 
and PARIS, 3, Place 4eV^^T^ 
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